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with them has done the dandies harm, and it is quite right 
that one of the few who remember them in their habits as they 
lived (and they were very queer ones) should have done tardy 
justice to their memory. 

These dandics were altogether different from the fops of a 
preceding age. They made a ridiculous fuss about their dress, 
but half of it was affectation; they were not the mere “ May- 
fair clothes-horses” which Carlisle derides ; whereas the fops 
were fools, and took even a greater pleasure in the adornment 
of their persons than the modern masher. Sir Lambert Black- 
well and the Duke of St. Albans strove who should outshine 
the other in splendour. The Dvke found his host, the Knight, 
attired one day at dinner in a most superb Lyons brocade ; 
when Sir Lambert returned the visit, his Grace took care to 
have his servants tricked out in the same costly apparel. 
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Ii certainly seems strange that the task of writing on 
Exercise in our International Scientific Series should have 
been entrusted to a Frenchman ; but we are too apt to asso- 
ciate exercise in England with athletic games. It is possible 
to put the muscles in motion without running after a ball. 
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dangerous. I remember a famous preacher in Edinburgh 
affirming from the pulpit that such and such a course of 
conduct was only too apt to be pursued “ by ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred ; and,” he added, after a moment's thought, 
“by even a still greater proportion of women.” “ Don’t 
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purchaser “against the fraudulent practices of unscrupulous 
persons.” Without saying that these gentlemen should have 
the prize for impudence (which opens a large question), they 
surely are to be “ highly commended.” 
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A few years ago a story of village life in England was 
given to us by a lady writer, so pathetic and tragical that, in 
spite of its great literary merit, no sensitive reader ever got so 
far as the sad end of it. Its settled gloom was unrelieved by 
a single sunburst. In the case of “ A Window in Thrums,” a 
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THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA OF GERMANY. 
The death of this venerable and illustrious lady, the widow of 
the aged Emperor William I., mother of the lamented Emperor 
Frederick, and grandmother of the present Emperor William IT., 
marks the termination of some old traditions of German Court 
life. She had survived her husband nearly a year and ten 
months, and her eldest son, the late Emperor, a year and a half. 
The Empress Augusta was Princess Maria Louisa Augusta 
Catherine of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, born at Weimar, Sept. 30, 
1811, the daughter of the Grand Duke Charles Frederick 
by his marriage with the Russian Grand Duchess Marie 
Paulovna. She was the sister of the present Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. In her youth she had considerable opportunities 
of cultivating the acquaintance of Goethe, and her taste for 
literature, music, and the fine arts was much encouraged. On 
June 11, 1829, she was married to Prince William of Prussia, 
who was destined to become, forty-one years later, the first 
German Emperor. The Empress bore two children—the late 
Emperor Frederick and the present Grand Duchess of Baden. 
Her Majesty never took a very prominent part in political 
affairs, but for many years past lived a life of retirement, 
spent partly in Berlin and partly at Coblenz, and at various 
German watering-places. But, during the war of 1866 between 
Prussia and Austria, it was by her efforts and influence that, 
all over Germany, societies or guilds of women were formed 
under the Red Cross standard, in connection with the central 
organisation in Berlin. These societies had for their common 
object the care of the sick and wounded in public hospitals 
and in private dwellings, the relief of the families of 
absent soldiers, and the support of widows and orphans. 
The Empress Augusta recognised the vast importance of 
placing these beneficent organisations on a more enduring 
basis, in order that they might render help, not only in war 
time but during peace, on occasions when any part of the 
Fatherland was suffering from calamities, such as epidemics, 
famines, inundations, extensive railway accidents. ‘The Red 
Cross on a white ground is the badge of the society—the 
motto: “In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas.” (“In essential things, unity: in doubtful things, 
liberty ; in everything, charity.”) That German women have 
fully recognised the value of the Red Cross guilds is proved 
by the fact that in the summer of 1880 the number had 
increased to 500 branch societies, and nearly 50,000 members. 
The object of the Red Cross Women’s Union is not only to 
relieve suffering by money, but to comfort and permanently 
improve the condition of those who are assisted. 

The late Empress had some skill as an amateur artist. and 
three series of her drawings were published—namely, “ Pages 
from the History of the Wartburg,” “ Views on the Ihine at 
Coblenz,” and “ Protestant Church Ornamentation,” the last- 
named a joint undertaking with her daughter, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. She was not less devoted to music than 
to drawing and painting, and, apart from an overture of her 
creation, which was well received, she composed the music of 
“ The Masquerade,” a ballet for the operatic stage; and one of 
her marches seems likely to continue popular in the German 
Army. Her Majesty, who spoke English well, visited this country 
in 1846, in 1851, and at the marriage of her son, in 1858, to the 
eldest daughter of our Queen. The funeral of the late Empress 
was solemnised on Sunday, Jan. 12, in the chapel of the Royal 

-alace of Berlin, and the coffin was carried in stately procession 
to Charlottenburg, where it was laid in the Royal Mansolenm 
beside that of her husband, the Emperor William I. The 
Emperor William II. and the Princes and Princesses of the 
Royal family were present at this ceremony. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Jamrath and Son, 
Berlin, published by Carl Héckner, Dresden. 


Our picture “ Angelica,” by Conrad Kiesel, is engraved 
from a photograph published by the Photographic Union, 
Munich. 

Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala died on Jan. 14, at 
his residence in Eaton-square, from an attack of influenza. 
He had just entered on bis eightieth year.—The death of Lord 
Cairns, also from influenza, took place on the same day. 

The patrons of the Camden School of Art inSt. Bartholomew- 
road, Camden-road, are to be congratulated upon their excellent 
loan collection of paintings, opened on Tuesday, Jan. 14, by 
Princess Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne. Her Royal High- 
ness contributes three admirably executed paintings, one being 
of the Niagara Falls, as viewed by the Princess: and the 
exhibition, organised by Mr. Samuel J. Hodson in aid of the 
Great Northern Central Hospital, is also notable for the fine 
examples of Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Alma 
Tadema, Carolus Duran, Frank Holl, Carl Haag, Hey wood Hardy, 
William Simpson, and other eminent artis*s. ‘The brilliant 
“ Beppino” of Carolus Duran ; the “ Little Miss Gamp” and 
“Orphans” of Millais; the “ Eurydice to Orpheus” of Leigh- 
ton; and Alma Tadema’s “ Expectations” would alone well 
repay a visit to the Camden School of Art. 
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THE LATE M. GAYARRE, OPERA TE 


THE LATE M. JULIAN GAYARRE. 

The noted Spanish tenor singer, Gayarre, who was regarded in 
the musical world as a ‘ssor of Mario, recently died at 
Madrid, only forty years of age. He was son of a peasant in 
the valley of the Roncal, in Navarre, and was at an early age 
apprenticed to a locksmith in Pamplona. His voice attracted 
the attention of Professor Eslava, who took him to Madrid. 
There he began his public career at a small bouffe theatre, but 
soon gained a leading place as an opera singer. It was at St 
Petersburg that he first won high renown, and subsequent 
appearances at Vienna, Rome, and Milan rapidly increased his 
reputation. In 1877 he came to England, and was engaged at 
the Royal Italian Opera under Mr. Gye and Signor Lago ; he 
continued to appear in London until 1881. His chief characters 
were Gennaro and Enzo, and he played with success in the 
* Prophéte ” and the “ Huguenots,” “ Der Freischiitz,” “ Rigol- 
etto,” “Lohengrin,” and “Tannhiiuser.” Since 1884 Gayarre 
has sung mostly on the Continent ; he was the “ rage” during 
the Paris season of 1884-6, both in Italian and French opera. 
He reappeared at Covent-Garden in 1886, and in the following 
year. when he sang in Glinka’s “ Vie pour le Czar.” 

The Portrait is from a photograph taken at Madrid, and 
given by Senor Gayarre to Miss G. Chidley, by whom it was 
lent to us for reproduction. 








THE NATIONAL LEPROSY FUND. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on Monday, Jan. 13, 
presided at a subscription dinner in aid of this beneficent 
undertaking, which was started, under his auspices, at a public 
meeting held nearly six months ago, when the reports of the 
life, work, and death of Father Damien, the self-sacrificing 
Catholic missionary in the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, 
called attention to the subject. Alarming and distressing 
accounts of the prevalence of leprosy in India and some of our 
East Asiatic colonies, in the West Indies, in Russia, Norway, 
Spain and Portugal, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
have since been published. An article by Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
in the Vincteenth Century for December, is worthy of notice 
as correcting the erroneous opinions set forth in 1867 by a 
committee of the Royal College of Physicians, who reported 
that leprosy was not contagious, and by whose official Report, 
the result of three years’ deliberation, our Government was 
completely misinformed. It is now proposed, by raising 
a sufficient fund, after providing for the medical treatment 
and care of lepers throughout the British Empire, that a sum 
of money shall be set apart and placed under the control of 
trustees for the foundation of two scholarships for two 
students—one io make the United Kingdom and the rest of 
Europe his field of research ; and the other to go abroad and 
study the disease in India, China, the Colonies, and elsewhere. 
For these purposes, at the dinner of subscribers to the “ National 
Leprosy Fund,” after an earnest speech of some length by the 
Prince of Wales, additional contributions were made to the 
amount of £2500, raising the fund to £7000, and £5000 more 
is wanted. 

It was estimated by his Royal Highness that there are 
considerably over 200,000 lepers in India, and that, in 1887, 
not more than 2000 were provided for in the leper asylums, 
or in special leper hospital wards, of which there are only 
twenty-three in all India, and some of these verysmall. “The 
vast majority,” said the Prince with great feeling, “ roam over 
the country as beggars, shunned, friendless, and uncared for, 
until they drop down and die, or perhaps drown themselves in 
some public well.” His Royal Highness then read one of the 
saddest and most pathetic petitions ever heard of, which was 
presented by a leper to the late Lord Lawrence when he was 
Viceroy. 

“ My limbs have fallen off piece by piece ; my whole body 
has become a mass of corruption. I am weary of life, I wish 
to die. My life is a plague and a disgust to the whole village, 
and my death is earnestly longed for. It is well known to all 
that for a leper to consent to die, to permit himself to be buried 
alive, is approved of by the gods, who will never afflict another 
individual of the village with a similar malady. Therefore, I 
solicit your permission to be buried alive. The whole village 
wishes it, and I am happy and content to die. You are the 
ruler of the land, and without your leave it would be criminal. 
I hope that I may obtain my prayer.’ This petition Lord 
Lawrence did not grant ; but the unfortunate leper was never- 
theless buried alive a day or two afterwards. 

The Prince of Wales further adverted to the condition of 
the lepers in Cape Colony; and the following remarks of his 
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Royal Highness give additional interest to the subjects of our 
Illustrations on another page :— 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to learn from a Bluebook 
issued by the Cape Government in 1889 that the Legislative 
Council has dealt so exhaustively with the subject, and has 
initiated such practical measures to deal with the defects 
which exist at the Robben Island Leper Asylum. The number 
of lepers on the island amounted last year to eighty-four. 
They were accommodated in five wards. and I fear, from the 
report of the Government Committee, that, both in regard to 
the system of accommodation and to the management of the 
institution, there was much to be desired. ‘This meeting, 
therefore, will rejoice to hear that the Cape Government has 
very properly, and in the promptest manner, set to work. and 
has taken into careful consideration the reconstruction and 
enlargement of the building, and the improvement of the 
entire interior administration—in such matters, for instance, 
as adequate hospital plans and proper clothing.” 

THE CAPE COLONY LEPROSY ASYLUM. 
Not long after the death of that admirable Christian philan- 
thropist, Father Damien of Molokai, in the Sandwich Islands, 
had aroused public compassion on behalf of sufferers from 
leprosy, there was a shocking description in Plackwood's 
Magazine of September 1889 of the Colonial Government 
Asylum on an island outside the harbour of Capetown ; and 
further discussions and explanations have since taken place. 
We have observed that this matter has been taken up by 
members of the Legislature of the Cape Colony ; an official 
visit to Robben Island has been paid by the Cape Government ; 
and various alterations have been made. and others are con- 
templated, for ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
patients. 

Robben Island is situated at the entrance into Table Bay. 
It is about two miles long, and its greatest breadth is about 
three quarters of a mile. Upon its highest point, about one 
hundred feet above sea-level, the lighthouse is built. During 
winter the ground is covered with a scrubby bush and other 
plants, but vegetation does not flourish, and in the summer 
months the aspect is dry and desolate. From its exposed 
position it is subject to the full force of the north-west and 
south-east gales. The name is derived from the large number 
of seals which formerly frequented its shores. Communication 
with Capetown is by means of a tug twice a week. This 
island has been used for some time for the location of male 
and female lepers, chronic sick paupers, and as an asylum for 
idiots. Formerly it was the place of exile for the vanquished 
Kaffir chiefs, and is still the forced residence of a few 
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convicts. Perhaps, for so small a spot, no place has witnessed 
such suffering and misery. 
The writer in Blachwood'’s Magazine states that 

visited Robben Island, its population of 550 comprised 13 
lepers, 230 lunatics, thirty convicts, and 160 of the warders and 
police and their families, with two resident medical officers, the 
senior being Governor of the community, and two clergymen. 
The lepers were then lodged in about twenty low, crazy build- 
ings, which were miserably furnished and overcrowded, with 
fourteen beds in asmall room, foul mattresses, and dirty rags to 
cover them, no floor but the bare earth, infested by vermin 
and large well-ordered kitchens, reading-room 
library, or garden, and no convenience for washing except 
buckets. We have no doubt that all this has been changed 
the account was written. The rations of food 
liberal, each patient getting a pound and a quarter of meat 
and a pound and a half of bread daily, with other provisions 
in due proportion, and no alcoholic drink except when 
prescribed by the doctor. Most of the lepers were half-breed, 
partly Hottentot and partly Malay, with a mixture of tho 
white race. Among them were Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and Mohammedans, who together attended Divine 
worship in the little church on Sundays ; there was a separate 
service for the convicts. 
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Our Illustrations are from sketches made in December by 
Mr. B. A. Lewis, of Green Point, Capetown. 


THE LATE FATHER S. J. PERRY. 

If the Roman Catholic Church has been often reproached for 
condemning the doctrine of Galileo two centuries and a half 
ngo, the examples of Father Secchi, at Rome, and Father 
Perry, in England, prove that eminent astronomers can now 
be found even in the Order of Jesuits, and that 
astical infallibility has ceased to deny the scientific truth of 
the revolution of the solar system. The late Stephen Joseph 
Perry, who was sent in December, with his Mr. 
Rooney, to a small island off French Guiana, on the South 
American coast, to observe the total eclipse of the sun on 
Dec. 22, died of dysentery on the 27th, and his body was 
conveyed by H.M.S. Comus to Demerara. This learned and 
devoted astronomer, whose death is a real loss to science, was 
born in London on Aug. 26, 1833. After studying at the 
Catholic College at Douay, he went to Rome to study philo- 
sophy, and entered the Society of the Jesuits at the age of 
twenty. A few years later he went through a special course 
of mathematics in Paris, and in 1860 was appointed Professor 
at Stonyhurst College and Director of the Observatory, which 
positions he held till his death, except five years spent in study- 
ing theology at St. Bruno's College, North Wales, and in making 
amagneticsurvey of France. He was ordained Priest in 1866. On 
April 9, 1869, Father Perry was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and on June 4, 1874, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; among the other societies with which he was 
connected as member or associate are the Royal Meteorological, 
the Brussels Academy of Sciences, and the Accademia dei 
Lincei. He was for some time a member of the Council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and was recently elected 
President of the Liverpool Astronomical Though he 
always suffered greatly from sea-sickness, hc made more long 
voyages for astronomical observations than any other pro- 
fessor, being in 1874 at Kerguelen, and in 1882 at Madagascar, 
in 1886 in the West Indies, in 1887 in Russia, and finally, in 
1889, at a small island in the Sonth Atlantic Ocean 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Maull and 
Fox, 187, Piccadilly. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S TABLE. 

Antiquarian relics of literary biography demand strict scrutiny 
before we admit them to be genuine articles; this little round 
oak table, with its stout central leg standing on three crazy 
toes, may or may not be of Elizabethan date, and Shakspeare 
may or may not have used itamong the furniture of his hous 
at Stratford-on-Avon. All we know, at present, is that John 
Wheeler, aged eighty, late an inmate of the Warwick Union, 
who seems at some time his initials irreverently 
on the sacred relic, has deposed on oath before a Justice of the 
Peace that it was long the property of his family, and known 
among them, at least, as“ Shakspeare’s table”; and that he 
remembered hearing his grandmother say that she purchased 
it from a woman who had bought it at a sale at Shakspeare’s 
house in Henley-street. This evidence will satisfy those who 
like to believe in it, and will amuse those who do not. 
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5. Windmill Pumping Water. 6. Visitors returning. 


ROBBEN ISLAND, CAPETOWN HARBOUR, THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT ASYLUM FOR LEPERS. 
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DINNER IN AID OF A NATIONAL LEPROSY FUND, PRESIDED OVER BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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6. One who finds this an unfailing remedy. 6. One who feels poorly, but was at a City dinner the night before. 7. One who says, Influenza or no Influenza, she is not going to miss her dance, 


THE INFLUENZA—AND VARIOUS OTHER INFLUENCES, 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN. 


SEE “OBITUARY.” 


The latest reports show that the prevalence of this mysterious 
disease is now abated, and it has been far milder in England 
than on the Continent of Europe. We should not wonder if 
the sea air were a preventive, or even our insular fog. 

Telegrams from several European cities relative to the 
influenza are of a varying character. In some districts the 
malady is abating ; in others it is on the increase. At home 
the epidemic continues to decline, the returns from the General 
Post Office, the inetropolitan hospitals, railway stations, and 
garrisons all showing a marked diminution in the number of 
cases, with a return to duty of large numbers of those who 
have been attacked. Lord Hartington was severely attacked 
while on a visit to Baron Hirsch, at Merton Hall, Norfolk, and 
althoagh suffering from congestion of both lungs was, accord- 
ing to the latest account, “ doing well in every way.” Lord 
Salisbury is fast gaining strength; Sir Francis Knollys is 
much better; Lord Spencer and Mr. Chaplin are rapidly 
recovering ; but Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala and 
Lord Cairns have fallen victims to the epidemic. ; 


The Queen has consented to become patron of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and has 
subscribed ten guineas to its funds. 

Our Portrait of the late Lord Templetown is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Maull and Fox, Piccadilly ; and that 
of the late Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan from one by Mr. G. 
Jerrard (late Claudet), 107, Regent-street. 
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THE LATE MR. F. A. MARSHALL. 
Mr. Francis Albert Marshall, anthor of several comedies and 
other pieces for the London stage, and a critical student of 
dramatic literature. has died in the fiftieth year of his age. 
The youngest son of the late Mr. William Marshall, J.P. and 


D.L., of Patterdale Hall and Hallstead. Westmoreland, some- 


THE LATE MR. F. A. MARSHALL. 

Cumberland, he was educated at Harrow 
was for some years a clerk in the Audit 
House. Of his theatrical pieces the best 
Shame,” produced at the Globe in November 
a four-act comedy founded on Bronson 
Hatter,” a farce ; 
E. D.,” a comedi- 


time M.P. for East 
and Oxford 
Office, 
known are “ False 
1872. and “ Brighton,” 
Howard ‘Saratoga”; also “Mad as a 
“ Corrupt Practices,” a two-act drama; “* Q. 
etta ; “ Biorn,”’ a romantic opera; “ Lola,’ a comic opera, the 
music by Signor Antonio Orsini of Naples ; “ Family Honour,” 
a comedy ; and, in conjunction with Mr. W. H. Wills, “ Cora.” 
Mr. Marshall was also the author of a drama in four acts for 
Mr. Henry Irving, founded on the story of Robert Emmet, 
not yet produced. In 1875 he published “ A Study of Hamlet,” 
and, during the last year or two, was engaged, in conjunction 
with Mr. Henry Irving, in preparing the “Irving” edition of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Marshall was the husband of Miss Ada 
Cavendish, the popular actress. The Portrait is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Lambert, Weston, and Son, of Folkestone. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen was much grieved to receive the sad news of the 
death of the Empress-Queen Augusta of Germany; and on 
Jan. 11 her Majesty, with the Royal family and the members 
of the household, was present at a special service in the chapel 
at Osborne, about the same time that the funeral obsequies 
of her late Imperial Majesty were-being conducted at Berlin. 
The Queen has commanded that the Court shall be in mourning 
for four weeks from the 8th for her late Imperial Majesty. The 
Court mourning, therefore, which would have terminated on 
Jan. 23, will be prolonged to Feb. 5. The Court will 
change the mourning for her late Imperial Majesty on 
Jan. 22. The Queen and Princess Beatrice attended Divine 
service on Sunday morning, the 12th, at Osborne, when the 
Rev. Capel Cure, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, officiated. 
The Right Hon. Henry Matthews, M.P. (Secretary of State for 
the Home Department), and Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir 
Leicester Smyth, K.C.B., arrived at Osborne on the 13th, and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
General the Right Hon. Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady Ponsonby 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Vesey (commanding the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry at Parkhurst) had the honour of being invited. 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne left Osborne on 
the 13th for London, to open on the following day an exhibi- 
tion in the Camden School of Art, in aid of the building fund 
of the Great Northern Central Hospital. 

The Prince of Wales ended his visit to Baron Hirsch, at 
Merton Hall, on Jan. 11, and arrived in London for the purpose 
of presiding ata lecture given by Professor Max Miiller, at 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle-street, on the importance 
of an Imperial School for Oriental studies, in connection with 
the Imperial Institute. Next day his Royal Highness visited 
the Duke of Cambridge at Gloucester House. ‘The Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by Prince George and Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, arrived at Marlborough House on the 13th from 
Sandringham. The Prince presided at a dinner, at the Hotel 
Métropole, in aid of a “ National Leprosy Fund.” On the l4th 
the Prince, accompanied by Prince George, left Waterloo 
station by special train for Wimborne station. He was 
met by Lord Wimborne, and proceeded to Canford House, 
which has been splendidly redecorated and fitted throughout 
with the electric light. The Princess, who came to London on 
purpose to accompany the Prince, was unavoidably prevented 
from doing so, as, owing to a severe cold, her Royal Highness's 
medical attendants would not allow her to leave the house. 
The ball at Canford House, at which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were to have been present, has, at the Queen's desire, 
been postponed, owing to the death of the Empress Augusta. 
An evening party, with vocal and instrumental music, was 
substituted. On the 16th their Royal Highnesses would, 
according to arrangement, open a hospital at Bournemouth, 
and on the 18th inauguratea park at Poole. 

Prince Albert Victor arrived at Benares on Jan. 14 from 
Caleutta. According to a Reuter’s telegram, his Royal High- 
ness proposed to make a stay there of two days. 


In London, 2818 births and 2747 deaths were registered in 
the week ending Jan. 11. Allowing for increase of population, 
the births exceeded by 89, and the deaths by 810, the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 
The deaths included 24 from measles, 13 from scarlet fever, 
26 from diphtheria, 112 from whooping-cough, 11 from enteric 
fever, 1 from an ill-defined form of continued fever, 12 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and not one from smallpox, typhus, 
or cholera ; thus, 199 deaths were referred to the first-named 
disexscs, being 42 below the corrected average weckly number 
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AN INDIAN CRITIC ON LONDON, 

We always lend an attentive ear to our foreign critics, though 
we usually laugh at their opinions afterwards. [rom serious 
M. Taine to the flippant gentleman who writes under the 
name of Max O’Rell, we have never regarded their judgment 
as valuable contributions to the sum of knowledge. Whether 
they look at us through a lens of philosophic theories or 
the spy-glass of “the funny man,” the average Englishma: 
have run away and hidden himself when they 
were by. Weare tolerably well satisfied with our civilisation 
and its results ourselves. We even swallow our foggy atmo- 
sphere with complacency, and, when we hear that it compelled 
some illustrious foreigner or other from the South of Europe 
to beat a hasty retreat, we are rather proud of this atmospheric 
originality. ‘The fog and the east wind are among the toughen- 
ing factors in our environment on which the now defunct school 
of muscular Christians congratulated the race. At all events, 
this was the “ fine manly ” unreasoning spirit with which our 
fathers contemplated most questions involving international] 
comparisons. If a foreigner write a book informing us that 
our climate is horrible, our taste for the fine arts contempt- 
ible, our metropolis a hideous wilderness of brown bricks 
coated with soot, we smile blandly. Possibly the same critic 
may inform us that our horses are excellent, and our daughters 
beautiful barbarians delighting in underdone steak sid black 
beer. The method of meeting such assertions used to be simple 
and practical. We admitted the pretty daughters and the fine 
horses. and laughed at the rest. Unlike our sensitive cousins 
across the Atlantic, we are pachydermatous. Mr. Trollope, 
Charles Dickens, Matthew Arnold, and a host of others have 
made the American Eagle scream again and again with 
offended dignity. A taste for mischief and malice is much 
more readily gratified by chaffing Uncle Sam and his 
institutions than by twisting the tail of the British lion. The 
shriek of the Bird of Freedom was heard from New York to 
the Golden Gates simply because delicate Matthew Arnold 
considered American culture as deficient in quantity and 
superficial in quality. Yet Nathaniel Hawthorne hac nothing 
but the bitterest things to say about us, and can find little 
beer, and we remain 


seems to 


else in our composition but beef and 
perfectly callous and indifferent under the whip of his wither- 
ing contempt. 

But, although foreign criticism only diverts us, without, 
much improving us, whether it be inept or 
read it. Our last critic is a native 
of India, a believe, of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service. Mr. Uma Sankar Misra, Deputy Collector of the 
North-West Provinces, has now been about two years in England 
studying us. His firstimpressions were recorded in an article pub- 
lished some time ago in a magazine, where, we fear, they now lie 
perdu, Mr. Misra was not struck by the beauty of London, the 
monotony of the architecture oppressed him, but the magni- 
tude of it filled him with wonder. ‘The seemed not,” 
he writes, “like so many horses, but small elephants. I never 
saw such big and powerful horses with hairy hoofs in India,’ 
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THE LATE GENERAL VISCOUNT TEMPLETOWN, G.C.B. 
SEE “OBITUARY.” 


From the streets he turned to the Metropolitan Railway 
stations, where the constant trains rushing in from opposite 
directions made him stand aghast. “I almost expected,” he 
naively writes, “accidents every minute.” But he was shortly 
reassured, and found an opportunity to wonder at the “ polite 
way in which everything was done at the station.” Mr. Misra’s 
brief acquaintance with underground travelling has evidently 
been fortunate. In his peregrinations, our Indian visitor seems 
to have met with only one unpleasant experience. He had 
ventured out, he tells us, dressed in English fashion, but wear- 
ing a Turkish fez. Soon a crowd of street urchins gathered 
round him yelling and jeering. In the midst of the uproar 
the words “ Turk,” “ Tartar,” “ Indian” reached his ears. The 
small tumult did not, however, disturb his philosophic equa- 
nimity, but rather induced reflection. ‘The curiosity an Indian 
arouses here, he meditates, is much the same as that excited 
by an Englishman in the remoter districts of his own country, 
where the latter may be similarly followed by a group of boys, 
only these are sure to be respectful. In this he writes: 
“Indian urchins are more orderly and well behaved than 
English boys. This may be due to the awe which the sight of 
an Englishman in India inspires, but T have stated the fact as 
it is.’ In Mr. Misra English ladies will find one of their 
staunchest champions. He is delighted with their intel- 
ligence and charm of manner, and sighs for the day 
when Indian ladies shall follow the example of their 
“more enlightened English sisters.” “ Where,” he de- 
mands, “wonld be the charm of English life without 
ladies?” “While the character of Englishmen seems to be 
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stern and rugged,” he exclaims, “that of the ladies is full of 
gentleness, meekness, amiability, and kindness. When one is 
in their presence their character is distinctly felt, and the 
elm, gentle, and sympathetic way in which they converse 
shows the swetness of their disposition. ‘heir ready 
expressions o* pretty approval and kindly approbation, 
although Pp ps8i ily out of proportion to the occasion, strike me 
as singularly winning. The charm of their character seems to 
be allied with grace and beauty of person.” 

Mr. Misra has made many friends in this country, and been 
introduced to West-End drawing-rooms. The following de- 
scription is well worthy ef record: “To an Indian a dance 
seems to be an extraordinary thing, and almost takes his breath 
away: the very idea of a man dancing with bis arm round a 
lady's waist at first sight is offensive. In India, we have our 
dancing done for us by professional girls; and no ladies and 
gentlemen dance. I must say the first time I saw couples 
dancing together the spectacle produced a peculiar effect 
on my nerves. The way in which pairs danced seemed 
to be more like trotting or galloping than dancing, though, 
oa, closer inspection, I saw that the motion of the dancers 

as regulated in accordance with the music.” 

In this investigations of English life, of course Mr. Misra 
visited the Lyceum, where he saw “ Faust.” “The girlish sim- 
plicity and fondness for trinkets displayed by Miss Ellen 
Terry in the character of Marguerite need,’ he modestly 
remarks, “no words from me to commend them.” 

The London policeman is, in Mr. Misra’s opinion, “ the 
most unobtrusive, polite, and obliging fellow that one comes 
across.” But, in praising the latter, he takes the opportunity 
of animadverting on the Indian constable, who thinks “he 
personifies the Government, and is much dreaded by the poor 
and meek, whom he bullies.” 

‘Mr. Misra’s first experience of English food was not pleasing. 
Like all Hindoos, he is, or rather was. a vegetarian, and English 
dishes were ct first too heavy for him. But he soon found 
the food of the country better suited to the climate than that 
of his own, though the latter he thinks more palatable. ‘The 
result on his health was, we learn, satisfactory. He lost 
in weight and gained in activity by change of diet. 

\lthough he treats the question as politely as possible, our 
critic does not think highly of European dress, which presents 
so displeasing a contrast to the flowing robes and loose garments 
of the Indian. The “top hat,” as he jauntily calls it, seemed to 
him the most absurd article of dress he had ever beheld. We 
readily believe him, and, in his contempt for this fetish of 
British respectability, assure Mr. Misra he is not singular. 
The evening dress of English ladies simply shocked him. 
From an Indian point of view low dresses are indecent. 
‘To appear before the public with bare arms and nearly half 
of the bosom uncovered ” is outrageous to all Oriental ideas. 
Mr. Misra sums up the chief fault of English dress with the 
brevity and truth of a philosophic searcher after definitions. 
‘Its chief disadvantage is the great time devoted to putting 
on!” ‘This is capital! We quite agree with Mr. Misra. 
ITe is referring to the dress of the male, however. If he had 
discovered how much longer is the toilet of his friends the 
ladies, his wonder would only be equalled by his pity. 

Mr. Misra isonc of the kindest observers we have had, and his 
general impression just what one would expect in an educated 
liidian. He feund himself in a country where a younger and 
higher civilisation existed than that he had left in the 
land of his birth. The English race, he perceived, is ani- 
mated with greater energy and courage than are the 
Hindoos, although it lacks their patience. He concludes 
in the following earnest words: “In the place of mild 
apathy he finds an indomitable spirit to overcome difficalties, 
which is the principal characteristic of the English people. 
But while he is aware of this he misses many things which 
custom has rendered necessary,and for which an existence of 
wider range and greater excitement cannot adequately com- 
pensate him.” ‘This is not, perhaps, a very enthusiastic con- 
clusion to reach, yet it is no doubt sincere. When we remember 
that it is an English poet who says “ there is no joy but calm,” 
we need not be surprised if the 
cultivated Hindoo is not entirely 


enamoured of the hurry, worry, | Ps 
roar, and vulgarity of the life a 
fermenting under the smoky sky Y 


of London. Bs Wa - 

The annual match at football — | 
between the North and South 
took place on Jan. 13 at Ken- 
nington Oval, and resulted in a 
victory for the South by three 
gouls to one. 

The amount of money sub- 
scribed to the fund for restoring 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
with a view to constituting it a 
cathedral for South London, is 
close upon £20,000. Messrs. 
Courage and Co. have subscribed 
£1000, and Mr. '’. G. Barclay has 
given £500 to the fund. 

We have received from Mr. 
Mendoza, of King -street, St 
James's, a beautiful engraving 
recently published by him, by Mr. 
Appleton, after the well-known 
and popular picture “ Forgiven,” 
by Mr. Heywood Hardy. Mr. 
Mendoza’s_ publications are al- 
ways valuable. and Mr. Heywood 
Hardy has in Mr. Appleton found 
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THE LATE REY. DR. DOLLINGER. 
Those students of ecclesiastical controversy and history, in- 
cluding such members of the Church of England as Mr. Glad- 
stone, who have watched with some interest the rise of the 
so-called “ Old Catholic” religious party in Germany, regarded 
this learned theologian, now deceased in the ninety-first year 
of his age,as the foremost champion of that movement. It 
may be considered, to a certain extent, as the revival of what, 
two centuries ago, were known as the “ Gallican” views of the 





Vth, 





THE LATE REV. DR, DOLLINGER OF MUNICH, 
ECCLESIASTICA] MISTORIAN AND THEOLOGIAN, 


independent authority of Catholic Bishops and clergy in 
different nations, as against the “ Ultramontane” despotic pre- 
tensions of the Roman See: a question apparently of no small 
political interest to some rulers of Continental States at this 
day, as it formerly was to King Louis XIV. of France. The 
late John Joseph Ignatius Déllinger was born in February 
1799, at Bamberg, in Bavaria, son of an eminent physiologist ; 
was educated for the priesthood, and became Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, and afterwards of Theology, in the 
University of Munich. From 1826 to 1833 he wrote 
treatises on the ‘history of the Church from an_ inde- 
pendent ‘point of view ; and, in a periodical of which 
he was editor, somé@ questions of the day were handled from 
time to time with much dialectical skill. Between 1833 and 
1835 he wrote his “ Origins of Christianity,” and “ The Religion 
of Mahomet” appeared. in 1838. ‘Turning his attention to 
politics in 1845, he entered the Bavarian Parliament as repre- 
sentative of the University of Munich; but he lost his seat in 
Parliament, as well as his chair in the University, through the 
influence of the King’s mistress, Lola Montes. He was a dele- 
gate to the National Parliament of Frankfort in 1851, when 
he elaborated a definition of the relations of Church and State, 
which amounted almost to complete separation. Following 
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translator. 
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at greater length his reasons and arguments for the sarrender 
of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. In 1864 he 
incurred considerable odium by strongly resisting the 
doctrines of the Papal Encyclical of that year, but it 
was not until the year 1870 that the name of Dr. 
Déllinger acquired a world-wide fame. He was one of 
the most strenuous opponents of the decrees of the Vatican 
Council, and he especially rejected that one which declares the 
Pope to be infallible when addressing the Charch ex eghedra 
on questions of faith and morals. In consequence, he was 
formally excommunicated by the Archbishop of Munich, at 
the instance of the Papal Court; but the Bavarian Govern- 
ment took up his cause, and honours were conferred on him 
also by the Imperial Government of Germany. The “Old 
Catholic” body was formed, numbering about 40,000 members, 
with fifty or sixty priests, and its congresses, first at Cologne, 
afterwards at Bonn, in 1874 and 1876, attracted much notice 
among some of the English clergy dispesed to look for a 
“reunion of Christendom.” But this movement, externally, 
has not made any great progress of late years, 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Augspurg and 
Goudstikker, of Munich. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO DORSETSHIRE. 
rhe visit of the Prince of Wales to Lord Wimborne’s country 
house, Canford Manor, near Wimborne, in Dorsetshire, from 
which his Royal Highness proceeded to visit the towns of 
Poole and Bournemouth, was unfortunately deprived of part 
of its agreeable accompaniments by the Princess of Wales, 
with her daugl.t+rs, Princesses Victoria and Maud, being 
unable to leave home; her Royal Highness was suffering 
from a severe cold. ‘The Prince of Wales, with his son 
Prince George and Prince Hohenlohe, arrived from London 
at seven o'clock on Tuesday evening, Jan. 14; but their host, 
Lord Wimborne, who had kept his bed for some days past, was 
too unwell to meet the Royal party at the railway-station, 
and, on his behalf, they were received by the Hon. Ivor Guest, 
his Lordship’s eldest son, and Mr. Montagu Guest, his brother. 
Upwards of a hundred persons were on the platform, which 
was tastefully decorated and illuminated. A cheer was 
raised as the train came, but there was a feeling of dis- 
appointment when it was found that the Princesses were 
not with the party In the square in front of the 
station the Wimborne Rifle Volunteers and a detachment 
of the Dorset (Queen's Own) Yeomanry Cavalry were drawn 
up, and saluted as the Prince took his seat in a carriage drawn 
by four horses for Canford Manor, Lord Wimborne’s residence, 
on the banks of the Stour, about two miles south-east of the 
town. We give a View of the mansion, which has been re- 
decorated and fitted throughout with the electric light, and in 
the hall are some fine specimens of wood carvings in walnut, 
and Gobelin tapestries. The staircase, in carved walnut, is one 
of the handsomest in the countr:. There is good shcot:ng in the 
Canford covers. ‘The list of guests included the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Ormonde, Sir Edward and Lady Guinness, Sir 
E. Edwards, Viscount and Visccuntess Curzon, Lady Romney, 
Lady F. Marsham, Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill, Earl 
and Countess Yarborough, Countess Dudley, Lord and Lady 
Gosford, Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill, Viscount Valletort, 
Mr. Hervey, Lord Chelsea, Lord Clifden, Earl Shaftesbury, 
Lord F. Clinton Hope, and Mr, Alfred Montgomery. 

Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, second Baronet, of Dowlais, Gla- 
morganshire, was created Lord Wimborne in 1880, and is 
married to a daughter of the sixth Duke of Marlborough. 

Our View of Canford Manor is from one of a series of 
photographs by Mr. Vaughan, of Bournemouth. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, ' 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

The new hospital which has been formally opened by the 

Prince of Wales at Bournemouth was erected as a memorial 

of the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria's reign. It is a com- 

modious building especially de- 

signed to suit the requirements 


=, of a general hospital. ‘The offices 


i of the administration are situated 
‘ in the central block of the 

7 building, and seem at present 
large in proportion to the number 
of beds which can be made up; 
but this was arranged so as to 
provide for the ultimate extension 
of the building. At present there 
is accommodation for twenty- 
five inmates. ‘The elevations are 
freely treated in the Italian Re- 
naissance style of architecture. 
The walls are built of Purbeck 
stone, and the mouldings, quoins, 
aud other dressings are of Portland 
tne. The hospital is thoroughly 
well fitted with all the most 
modern requirements. ‘The wards 
are paved with a good fire-proof 
floor, upon which the wood blocks 
are laid, oak and teak being used 
for the purpose on the first and 
ground floors respectively, The 
building contains a basement with 
cellarage and heating chamber. 
On the ground floor are good 
halls and corridors to the east 
and west wings. ‘The east wing 
is occupied by the men’s surgical 
ward, from which is a communi- 
cation in the angle turret, with 
the nurses’ store and scullery, and 





The cntertainment at Bromp- 
ton ILospital on Jan. 14 was a 








in the other with the lavatory, 
bath-room, and offices. This ar- 








great success, and consisted of 
songs by Miss Beata Francis, 
Signor Guatary (encored), Signor 
Villa (encored), with Mr. Claude 
Trevor as solo pianist and con- 
ductor. ‘ihe second part was 
given by the gifted White family, in which nearly every- 
thing was vociferously encored, including “ Three little maids 
from school,” most piquantly given by the Misses Inez Bassanta 
and Irene and tiny White ; Miss Inez Bassanta’s guitar songs ; 
and Miss Tiny White’s splendidly given recitations. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Ear Hospital, 
Frith-street, Soho, was held in the hospital on Jan. 14. During 
the vear just closed there were 8420 out-patient attendances ; 
102 patients had been admitted into the in-patient wards, these 
numbers being the largest on record since the foundation of 
the institution in 1816. The financial report showed that there 
had been an increase in the amount of the subscriptions and 
donations as compared with the previous year, but that larger 
subscriptions aud donations are urgeutly needed. 


THE ROYAL 





VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BOURNEMOUTH, OPENED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


his views to their logical issue, he voted for the absolute 
severance of the Church from the State. The Ieforma- 
tion was at this period a subject of special study with 
Dr. Dollinger, the result being that he produced two 
works—* A Sketch of Luther,” and an historicai dissertation 
entitled “ The Reformation, its Interior Development and its 
Effects.” In 1853 he protested against the proposed corona- 
tion of Napoleon III. by Pope Pius IX., and also produced 
* Hippolytus and Callistus,” a work on the Church in the third 
century. In 1861 he delivered a series of lectures in which he 
ulvocated the abandonment of the temporal power by the 
Holy See. Ilis work on “The Church and the Churches: or. 
the Papacy and the ‘Temporal Power,” was, like many other of 
lis treatises, translated into English. In this he formulated 


rangement has been kept up 
throughout, the four large wards 
having similar accommodations. 
The west wirg. on this floor, is 
entirely occnjied by the dis- 
pensing department, except for a 
small mortuary, approached from out of doors only. The 
main block, on the ground floor, contains suites of rooms for 
the occupation of the house surgeon, and others for the 
matrons, store-rooms, porters’ rooms, lavatories, and offices ; a 
ward for the separation of any infectious case which may 
happen, and operating theatre. The first floor, which is ap- 
proached by a wide stone staircase, contains seven wards—one 
for six beds, one for four Leds, and others for two beds each. 
The main block is carried to a third storey, and is occupied by 
a kitchen, seullery, larder and storcs, bath-room, and six bed- 
rooms. ‘lhe wards and entrance communicate with the second 
floor by means of electric bells. Messrs. Creeke and Gifford 
were the architects, and Messrs. George and Harding the 





contractors for the whole of the works. 
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DRAWN BY 


Armorel climbed lightly up the carn and stood upon the highest boulder 


ARMOREL OF LY ONESSE. 


BY 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GOLDEN TORQUE. 


HE morning was bright, the sky blue, the breeze fresh 


so fresh that even in the Road the sea broke over the 
This time 


bows and the boat ran almost gunwale under. 

the two landsmen were not unprotected: they were in 
charge of two boatmen. Humiliating perhaps, but your true 
courage consisteth not in vain boasting and arrogant pretence, 
and he is safest who doth not ignorantly presume to manage a 
boat. Therefore, boatmen twain now guided the light bark 
and held the ropes. 

** Dick,’’ said Roland, presently looking ahead, ‘‘I see 
her. ‘There she is—upon the hillside among the brown fern. 
I can see her, with her blue dress.”’ 

Dick looked and shook his head. 

**T only see Samson,”’ he said. ‘‘ He groweth bigger as 
we approach. That is not uncommon with islands. I per- 
ceive that he hath two hills, one on the north and the other on 
the south: he showeth—perhaps with pride—a narrow plain 
in the middle. The hills appear to be strewn with boulders, 
and there are carns and perhaps Logan stones. There is 
always a Logan stone, but you can never find it. There 
are also, I perceive, ruins. Samson looks quite a large 
Life on Samson must be 
No post-office, no telegrams, no tele- 


2 d 


island when you come near to it. 
curiously peaceful. 
phones, no tennis, no shops, no papers, no people 
heavens ! 


For a whole month one would enjoy Samson.”’ 
(All Rights 


Reserved. 


A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 
WALTER 


‘* Don’t you see her?’’ repeated Roland. ‘‘ She is coming 
down the hillside.”’ 

‘TI dare say I do see her if I knew it, but I cannot at this 
distance even with assisted eyes ’’—— 

‘Oh! a blue dress—blue—against the brown and yellow 
of the fern— can you not ’’—— 

Dick gazed with the slow uncertain eyes of short sight, and 
adjusted his glasses. 

‘* My pal,’”’ he said, ‘‘ to please you I would pretend to see 
anything. In fact, I always do. It saves trouble. I see 
her plainly—blue dress, you say — certainly — sitting on a 
mee eR 

‘Nonsense! She is walking down the hill. You don’t see 
‘Quite so. Coming down the hill,’’ Dick replied unmoved. 
» has been in my mind all night. I have been think- 
ing all kinds of things—impossible things—about this nymph. 
She is not in the least common, to begin with. She is’’—— 

** She is only a child, Roland. Don’t’’- 

‘A child? Why shouldn’t she be a child?’ I suppose I 
may admire a beautiful child? Do you insinuate that I am 
going to make love to her?”’ 

‘* Well, old man, you mostly do.”’ 

‘‘ Tt was not so dark, last night, but one could see that she 
is a very beautiful girl. She looks eighteen, but our friend 
last night assured us that she is not yet sixteen. A very 
beautiful girl she is: features regular, and a head that ought 
to be modelled. She is dark, like a Spaniard.’ 


BESANT. 


Name of Stanley er Smith—Pharaoh 


** Gipsy, probably 
Stanley was, most likely, her papa.’ 

‘Gipsy yourself! Who ever heard of a gipsy on Scilly? 
You might as well look for an organ-grinder ! Spanish blood, 
I swear! Castilian of the deepest blue. ‘Then her eyes! You 
didn’t obs« rvé he r eyes? tal 

‘¢T was too hungry. Besides, as usual, I was doing all the 
work.’’ 

‘* They are black eyes ”’ _ 

‘*The Romany have black 
bad, blac k eye 3.”’ 

‘Soft black—not hard blac The dark velvet eyes which 
hold the light Dick, I should like to paint those eyes. She 
is now looking at our boat I can see her lifting her hand to 
shade her eyes. I should like to paint those eyes just at the 
moment when she gives away her heart.”’ 

“You cannot, Childe Roland, because ther 


hard, bold, 


eyes—roving eyes 


l 


could only be 


one other person present on that interesting occasion. And 
that person must not be you.” 

‘* Dick, too often you are little better than an ass.”’ 

‘** Tf you painted those eyes when she was giving away her 
heart it might lead to another and a later picture when she was 


Eves which hold the light also hold 
the fire. You might be killed with lightning, or, at least, 
blinded with excess of light. Take care !”’ 

‘* Better be blinded with excess of light than pass by 
insensible Some men are worse than the fellow with the 
muck-rake. He was only insensible to a golden crown: they 


giving away her temper 
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Roland Lee (;o0d morning, 

by their Christian , not with 
iturally, and because 
to Bryher Church 
called unto each by his Christian name 
hand with a smile of welcome. But it 
who was observant rather than jealous, that 
ippropriated to himself and absorbed both 


name 
when she went 
on Sunday 


And 


familiarity, but quite 


that is to say, 


gave hea 
nel to Dick, 
his companion 
smil 
“Shall I show you Samson? Have you seen the islands 
yet? 
No; they had only arrived two days before, and were going 
back the next day , 

** Many do that,’’ said the girl ** They stay here a day or 
two: they go across to Tresco and see the | then 
perhaps they walk over Sallakey Down, and they see Peninnis 
and Porthellick and the old church—and they think they have 
seen the islands. You will know whatever about 
Scilly if you go to-morrow.”’ 

** Why should we go to-morrow ?”’ 
me that, Dick.’’ 

**T, because my time is up and Somerset House once more 
expects me. You, my friend,’’ Dick replied, with meaning, 
** because you have got your work to do and you must not 
fool around any longer.”’ 

Roland Lee laughed. ‘‘ We came first 
turning to Armorel, ‘‘ in order to thank you for’ 

“Oh! You thanked me last night. Besides, it 
Peter” . 

** No, no I refuse to believe in Peter.’ 

** Well ; do not let us say any more about it. 
me.”’ : 

The landing-place of Samson is a flat beach, covered with 
a fine white sand and strewn with little shells—yellow and 
grey green and blue. Behind the beach is a low bank on 
whica grow the sea-holly, the sea-lavender, the horned poppy, 
and the spurge, and behind the bank stretches a small 
plain, low and sandy, raised above the high tide by no 
more than a foot or two Armorel led the way across 
this plain to the foot of the northern hill. It is a rough 
and rugged hill, wild and uncultivated. The slope 
facing the south is covered with gorse and fern, the latter 
brown and yellow in September. Among the fern at this 
season stood the tall dead stalks of foxglove. Here and there 
were patches of short turf set about with the withered 
flowers of the seapink, and the long branches of the bramble 
lay trailing over the ground. The hand of some prehistoric 
giant has sprinkled the slopes of this hill with boulders of 
granite: they are piled above each other so as to make carns, 
headlands, and capes with strange resemblances and odd sur- 
prises. Upon the top they found a smail plateau sloping 
gently to the north. 

**See!’’ said Armorel. ‘‘ This is the finest thing we have 
to show on Samson, or on any of the islands. This is the 
burial-place of the Kings. Here are their tombs.’’ 

** What Kings? ’’ asked Dick, looking about him. ‘““ Where 
are the tombs? ’”’ 

“The Kings,’ Roland repeated, ‘‘ There can be no other 
Kings. These are their tombs. Do not interrupt.”’ 

** The ancient Kings,’’ Armorel replied with historic pre- 
cision. ‘These mounds are their tombs. See two 
half a dozen of them are here. Only Kings had barrows 
raised over them. Did you expect graves and headstones, 
Dick Stephenson ? 

** Oh, these are barrows, are they?’ he replied, in some 
confusion. A man of the world does not expect to be caught 
in ignorance by the solitary inhabitant of a desert island. — 

“A long time ago,’’ Armorel went on, “‘ these islands 
formed part of the mainland. Bryher and Tresco, St. Helen's, 
Tean, and St. Mauartin’s—and St. Mary's, were all joined 
together, and the road was only a creek of the sea. Then 
the sea washed away all the land between Scilly and the 
Land’s End. They used to call the place Lyonesse. The 
Kings of Lyonesse were buried on Samson. Their kingdom 
is gone, but their graves remain. It is said that their ghosts 
have been seen. Dorcas saw them once.” 

‘I should like to see them very much,”’ said Roland. 

** If you were here at night, we could go out and look for 
them. I have been here often after dark looking for them.”’ 

** What did you see ?”’ 
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hands Then he found and 
drew it out, and with the triumph that belongs to an 
ircheologist who picks up an ancient thing—-say, a rose noble 
inanewly ploughed field. The thing which he found was a 
hoop or ring: it was covered and encrusted with mould: he 
rubbed this off with his finger Lo! 


it was of gold th op 
of gold as thick as a lady’s little finger, twisted spirally, bent 
into the form of a circle, the two ends not joined but turned 
back. Pure gold: yellow, soft gold. 

‘*T believe,”’ he said, vasping, ‘*that this must be—ifs a 
torque I think I have something like it in museums 
And I ’ve read of them. It King’s necklace: it 
was buried with him: it lay around the skeleton neck all 
these thousand years. Take it, Miss Armorel. It is your 

‘No! no! Let me look at it. Let me have it in my 
hands It is yours’’—in ancient law and 
the rights of the Lord Proprietor—‘‘ it is because you 
found it.”’ 

‘* Then I will 
of the Island.’’ 

She took it with a blush and placed it 
neck, bending open the ends and closing them 
there—the red, red gold—as if it belonged to 
been made for her. 

‘The buried King is your ancestor,’’ said 
legacy to his descendant. Wear thé 
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Roland. ‘It 
is his King’s neck- 
lace.”’ 

‘*My luck, as usual,’’? grumbled Dick, 
couldn't I find a torque and say pretty things | 

“Come,” said Armorel, ‘‘ we have seen the barrows 
There are others scattered about—but this is the best place for 
them. Now I will show you the island.”’ 

The hill slopes gently northward till it reaches a headland 
or carnof granite boldly projecting. Here it breaks away sharply 
to the sea. Armorel climbed lightly up the carn and stood 
upon the highest boulder, a pretty figure against the sky. The 
young men followed and stood below her. 

At their feet the waves broke in white foam : in the calmest 
weather the Atlantic surge rolling over the rocks is broken 
into foam: a broad sound or channel lay between Samson and 
the adjacent island: in the channel half a dozen rocks and 
islets showed black and threatening. 

‘“The island across the channel,’’ said Armorel, 
Bryher. This is Bryher Hill, because it faces Bryher Island. 
Yonder, on Bryher, is Samson Hill, because it faces Samson 
Island. Bryher is a large place. There are and 
farms on Bryher, and a church where they have service every 
Sunday afternoon. If you were here on Sunday, you could 
goin our boat with Peter, Chessun, and me. Justinian and 
Dorcas mostly stay at home now because they are old.” 

‘**Can anybody stay on the island, then’’’ asked Roland, 
quickly. 

**Once the doctor came 
bad weather began and he had to stay a week.”’ 

‘*His other patients meanly took advantage and got well, 
I suppose,’’ said Dick. 

**T hope so,’’ Armorel replied simply. 

She turned and looked to the north-east, where lie the 
eastern islands, the group between St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s, 
a miniature in little of the greater group. From this 
point they looked to the eye of ignorance like one island. 
Armorel distinguished them. There were Great and Little 
Arthur ; Ganilly, with his two hills, like Samson; the Ganni- 
nicks and Meneweather, Ragged Island, and Inisvouls. 

“They are not inhabited,’’ said the girl, pointing to them 
‘**but it is pleasant to row about among them in 

In the old time, when they made kelp, people 
But they are not 


* Why 


aside. 


houses 


for Justinian’s rheumatism, and 


one by one ; 
fine weather. 
would go and live there for weeks together. 
cultivated.”’ 

Then she turned northwards, and showed them the long 
island of St. Martin’s, with its white houses, its church, its 
gentle hills, and its white and red Daymark on the highest 
point. Half of St. Martin's was hidden by Tresco, and more 
than a half of Tresco by Bryher. Over the downs of Tresco 
rose the dome of Round Island, crowned with its white light- 
house. And over Bryher, out at sea, showed the rent and 


* You should land on Tresco,”’ said Armorel. ‘‘ There is 
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it is a most beautiful church. They 
say that in Cornwall itself there is hardly any church so fin 
as Tresco Church. And then there are the gardens and th 
lake Evervbody goes to set rdens, but they do not 
Down to Cromwell's Castle. Yet there is nothitg 
in the islands like Cromwell's Castle, standing on the Sound, 
with Shipman’s Head beyond. And you must go out beyond 
Tresco, to the islands which we cannot see here Pean and 
St. Helen’s and the rest.’’ 

Then she turned westward. Lying scattered among t! 
bright waters, whitened by the breeze, there lay before the 
dots and specks upon the biggest maps, but here gri: 
massive rocks and rugged islets piled with granite, surrounded 
by ledges and reefs, cut and carved by winds and flying foam 
into ragged edges, bold peaks, and defiant cliffs pla es wher 
all the year round the seals play and the seagulls scream, and, 
in spring, the puffins lay their eggs, with the oyster-catchers 
and the sherewaters, the shags and the kerne. Over all shone 
the golden sun of September, and round them all the 
leaped and sparkled in the light. 

‘* Those are the Outer Islands.”’ 
out, her eyes brightening. ‘‘ It is among the Outer Islands 
that I like best to sail. Look, that great rock with the ledge 
at foot is Castle Bryher: that noble rock beyond is Maiden 
Bower: the rock farthest out is Scilly. If you were going to 
stay we would sail round Scilly and watch the waves always 
tearing at his sides. You cannot see from here, but he is 
divided by a narrow channel: the water always rushes throug] 
this channel roaring and tearing. But once we found it calm 
and we got through only Peter would never try again. If 
you were going to stay—sometimes in September it is very 
still ’’-—— 

‘*T did not know,” said Roland, ‘* that 
near England so wonderful and so lovely.”’ 

** You cannot see the islands in one morning You cannot 
see half of them from this hill. You like them more and more 
as you stay longer, and see them every day with a different 
light and a different sea.’’ 

‘You know them all, I suppose 

**Oh ! every one. If you had 
you would know them too. There are hundreds, and ¢ 
has got its name. J think I have all, tho 
on which no one can land even at low tide 
And no one knows what beautifu 
beaches and headlands there are hidden away and 
by anyone. If you could stay I ] 
But since you cannot” She sig 
even seen the whole of Samson yet 
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the rest.”’ 

She leaped lightly from the rocks and led them southw 

‘See!’ she said. ‘* On this hill there are ten great barr 
at least—every one the tomb of a King—a King of Lyoness¢ 
And on the sides of the hill—they kept the top for the Kings 
there are smaller barrows, I suppose, of the Princes and 
Princesses. I told you that the island was a Royal burying- 
ground. At the foot of the hill them—are 
walls which they say are the ruins of a church, but I suppose 
that in those days they had no church.”’ 

They left these venerable tombs behind them and descended 
the hill. At its foot, between the two hills, there lies a pretty 
little bay, circular and fringed with a beach of white sand. It 
one wanted a port for Samson, here is the spot, looking straight 
across the Atlantic, with Mincarlo lying like a lion couchant 
on the water a mile out 

““This is Porth Bay,’ said 
the end is Shark Point. There are 
but I have never 
Southern Hill.’’ 

It began with a gentle ascent 
cultivation: stone walls remained, 
once were fields : nothing in them now but fern and gorse and 
bramble and wild flowers. Halfway up there steod a ruined 
cottage. The walls were standing, but the roof was gone, and 
all the woodwork. ‘The garden wall remained, but the littl 
garden was overrun with fein. 

“This was my great-great-grandmother’s cottage,’’ said 
Armorel. ‘It was built by her husband. They lived in it for 
twelve months after they were married. Then he was drowned, 
and she came to live at the farm. See!’’—she showed them in 
a corner of the garden a little wizened apple-tree crouching 
under the stone wall out of the reach of the north wind. ‘‘ She 
planted this tree on her wedding day. It is too old now to 
bear fruit, but she is still living, and her husband has been 
dead for seventy-five years. I often come to look at the place 
and to wonder how it looked when it was first inhabited. 
There were flowers, I suppose, in the garden, when she was 
young and happy.”’ ; 

‘* There are more ruins,”’ 

‘* Yes, there are other ruins. When all the people except 
ourselves went away these cottages were deserted, and so they 
fell into decay. “They used to live by smuggling and wrecking, 
you see, and when they could no longer do either they had to 
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go away or starve.”’ 

They stood upon the 
twenty feet above the summit of the 
looked out upon the southern islands. 

‘‘There!’’ said Armorel with a flush of pride, because 
the view here is so different and yet so lovely. 

** Here you can see the South Islands. Look! there is 
Minalto, which you drifted past yesterday: those are the ledges 
of White Island, where you were nearly cast away and lost : 
there is Annet, where the seabirds lay their eggs—oh! thousands 
and thousands of puffins, though now there are not any—you 
should see them in the spring. That is St. Agnes—a beautiful 
island. I should like to show you Camberdizl and St. Warna’s 
Cove. And there are the Dogs of sc illy beyond they look to be 
black spots from here. You should see them close: then you 
would understand how big they are and how terrible. There 
are Gorregan and Daisy, Rosevean and Rosevear, Crebawethan 
and Pednathias, and there—where you see a little circle of 
white—that is Retarrier Ledge. Not long ago there was a 
great ship coming slowly up the Channel in bad weather : she 
was filled with Germans from New York going home to spend 
the money they had saved in America: most of them had their 
money with them tied up in bags. Suddenly, the ship struck 
on Retarrier. It was ten o’clock in the evening, and a great 
sea running. For two hours the ship kept bumping on 
the rocks: then she began to break up, and they were 
all drowned—all the women and all the children, and 
most of the men. Some of them had life-belts on, but 
they didnot know how totie them, and so the things only slipped 
down over their legs and helped to drown them. The money 
was found on them. In the old days the people of the islands 
would have had it all; but the coastguard took care of it. 
There, on the right of Retarrier, is the Bishop's Rock and 
lighthouse. In storms, the lighthouse rocks like a tree in th 
wind. You ought to sail over to those rocks, if it was only 
to see the surf dashing up their sides. But, since you cannot 
stay *” Again she sighed. 

‘‘ These are very interesting islands,’ said Dick. 
cially is it interesting to consider the consequences of being a 
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*T should like to stay and sail among them,”’ said 
Roland. 
** For instance *’—Dtck pursued his line of thought—‘ in 


tlt study of geography. We who are from the inland parts 
of Great Britain must begin by learning the clements, the 
definitions, the terminology. Now to a Scilly boy ’’-—— 

** A Scillonian,”’ the girl corrected him. *‘* We never speak 
of Scilly folk.” 

* Naturally. ‘To a Scillonian no explanation is needed. 
Ile knows, without being told, the meaning of peninsula, 
island, bay, shore, archipelago, current, tide, cape, headland, 
ocean, road, harbour, reef, lighthouse, beacon, buoy, 
must know what is meant 
,adead calm. He recognises, 
by the look of it, a lively sea, a chopping sea, a heavy sea, a 
roaring sea, a sulky sea. He knows everything except a 
river. That, | suppose, requires very careful explanation. It 
was a Scilly youth—I mean a Scillonian—who sat down on the 
iver bank to wait for the water to history se 
al intercourse which in remote antiquity 
Phoenicia and the Cassiterides or Scill; 


lake, 
sounding —everything. He 
by a gale of wind, a stiff breez 
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‘*T did not know that 
said coldly. 

aid Roland. ‘* This pla eisa 
we are all in fairyland.”’ 

‘ Bryher is the only island 
hey call them pixies, 


Armorel looked puzzled. 
i Scillonian and a river,’’ she 
‘Never mind his stories,”’ 
tory in itself: you are a story: 
**No,”’ she shook her head. 


in all Scilly which has any fairies. 


tory of 


ther [ do not think that fairies would ever like to come and 
live on Samson: because of the graves, you know.’ 
She led them down the hill along a path worn by her own 
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who has lived a hundred years. Does she sometimes wake up 
und talk * ”’ 

‘* In the evening she recovers her memory for a while and 
talks 
** And you have a spinning-wheel in the corner.”’ 

‘She likes someone to work at the spinning-wheel while 
talks. Then she thinks it is the old time back azain.”’ 

‘** And there is a violin.”’ 

‘““T play it in the evening. 
helps her to remember. Justinian taught me. He used to 
play very well indeed until his fingers grew stiff. 1 can play 
a great many tunes, but it is difficult to learn any new ones. 


sometimes quite nicely, sometimes she rambles.” 


she 


It keeps her awake, and 


Last summer there were some ladies at Tregarthen’s—one of 
them had a most beautiful voice, and she used to sing in the 
evening with the window open. I used to sail across on 


purpose to land and listen outside. And I learned a very pretty 
tun I would play it to youin the evening if you were not 
going away.”’ 

*T am not obliged to go away,”’ 
with strangely flushing cheeks 

*Roland!’’ That was Dick’s voice—but it was unheeded. 

** Will you stay here, then?” the girl asked. 

‘* Here in this house? In your house?’ 

‘You have my brother Emanuel’s room. I shall be 
very glad if you will stay. And I will show you everything.” 
She did not invite the young man called Dick, but this other, 
the young man who drank her wine and ate her appk 

If your—your—your guardian—or your great-gr 
grandmother approves.”’ 

‘Qh! she will approve. Stay, Roland Lee. We will make 
you very happy here. And you don’t know what a lot there 
is to see. 

**Roland!’’ Again Dick’s warning voic« 

A thousand thanks! ”’ he said ‘I will stay 
To be continued 


the young man said 
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feet alone, and brought them out to the level space occupied 
by the farm-buildings. 

This is where we live,” said. “If you could stay 
here, Roland Lee, we could give you a room. We have many 
empty rcoms’’—she sighed—*since my father and mother 
and my brothers were all drowned. Will you come in ?”’ 

She took them into the ‘best parlour,’? a room which 
struck a sudden chill to anyone who entered therein. It was 
the room reserved for days of ceremony—for a wedding, a 
christening, or a funeral. Between these events the room was 
never used. The turniture presented the aspect common to 
** best parlours,’’ being formal and awkward. In one corner 
stood a bookcase with glass doors, filled with books. Armorel 
showed them into this apartment, drew up the blind, opened 
the window—there was certainly a stuffiness in the air—and 
looked about the room with evident pride. Few best parlours, 
she thought, in the adjacent islands of St. Mary’s, Bryher, 
‘Tresco, or even Great Britain itself could beat this. 

She left them for a few minutes, and came back bearing 2 
tray on which were a plate ot apple s, another of biscuits, and 
a decanter tull of a very black liquid. Hospitality has its 
rules even on Samson, whither come so few visitors. 

‘* Will you taste our Scilly apples?’’ she said. ‘* These 
are from our own orchard, behind the house You will find 
them very sweet.”’ 

Roland took one—as a general rule, this young man would 
rather take a dose of medicine than an apple—and munched it 
with avidity. ‘‘ A delicious fruit !’’ he cried. But his friend 
refused the proffered gift. 

‘Then you will take a biscuit, Dick Stephenson + 
thing? At least, a glass of wine? ’”’ 
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SPANISH SUBMARINE TORPEDO-VESSEL, EL PERAL, AT 


THE SPANISH SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT 
EL PERAL. 

The submarine torpedo-boat El Peral, which has been attract- 

ing much notice in Spain, is the invention of Lieutenant 

Peral, of the Spanish Navy, and Professor of Physical Science 

in the Marine Academy : he is a native of Seville, and thirty- 

six years of age. 

Some five years ago Lieutenant Peral conceived the idea of 
constructing a submarine vessel, and set to work upon plans 
for the same with the greatest secrecy, for fear of his invention 
being anticipated. When, however, difficulties arose between 
Spain and Germany over the Caroline Islands, Lieutenant Peral 
deemed it right to disclose his plans to the Minister of Marine, 
and the inventor was immediately summoned to Madrid, where 
a commission of experts was appointed to consider the plans. 
These being approved by high naval authorities, the keel of the 
Peral was laid in the arsenal of La Carraca, Oct. 23, 1887, but 
the boat was not launched till Sept. 8, 1888. 

As may from our Engraving, the 
shaped ; she measures 74 ft. from stem to stern, the breadth 
being 94 ft. She is driven by twin screws, the motive force 
being supplied by electrical storage batteries, and is fitted 
with complete torpedo gear. The internal arrangements and 
machinery are kept a profound secret, the mode of working of 
the vessel being known to only a few persons. 

The boat is steered from a conning-tower in the middle, 
whence the captain obtains an all-round view by means of 
a set of reflecting mirrors. In addition to the former, four 
other hands are required for managing the vessel, but she has 
accommodation for fifty men in case of need. The depth 
inside just enables a man to stand upright in her. 
the docks of La Carraca, as 
1ave been 


occasion, 


be seen vessel is cigar- 


The boat was first tested in 
shown in two of our Illustrations, and other trials 
made in Cadiz Bay with equal success. On the last 
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‘* Never in the morning, thank you.” 

‘You will, Roland Lee?’’ She turned, with a look of 
disappointment, to the other man, who was so easily pleased 
and who said such beautiful things. ‘It is my own wine--I 
made it myself, last year, of ripe blackberries.’”” 

‘** Indeed I will! Your own wine? Your own making, 
Miss Armorel? Wine of Samson—the glorious vintage of the 
bla‘kberry ! In pies and. in jam pots I know the black- 
berry —but yet, in decanters. Thank you, thank 
you 

He smiled heroically while he held the glass to the light, 
“melt it, rolled it gently round. Then he tasted it. ‘“* Sweet,” 


not, as 


he said critically. ‘* And strong. Clings to the palate \ 
liqueur wine—a curious wine.’’ He drank it up, and smiled 
again. ‘* Your own making! It is wonderful! No—not 
another drop, thank you.”’ 

‘Shall I show you’’—the girl asked timidly— would you 


like to see my great-great-grandmother? She is so very old that 
the people come all the way from St. Agnes only just to look 
at hei Sometimes she answers questions for them, and they 
think it is telling their fortunes. She is asle p. But you 
may talk aloud. You will not awaken her. She is sO very, 
very old, you knew. Consider: she has been a widow nearly 
eighty years.”’ 

She led them into the other room, where, in effect, the 
ancient dame sat in her hooded chair fast asleep, in cap and 
bonnet, her hands, in black mittens, crossed. 


** Heavens !’’ Roland murmured. ‘* What a face! T must 
draw that face. And’’—he looked at the girl bending over 
the chair placing a pillow in position ‘and that other It is 


wonderful,”’ he said aloud. ‘ This is, indecd, the face of one 
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the boat remained under water three quarters of an hour, 
steaming at the rate of about six knots, but the inventor 
maintains that double the speed may be attained. It may be 
mentioned that so confident is Semor Peral of the safety of 
his vessel that on the next occasion his wife and three other 
young ladies will accompany him on the trip. 

There will be performed a series of torpedo attacks upon 
an old hulk moored in the bay. This will be the most 
test of the boat; for the great drawback, as with every other 
submarine vessel yet invented, is the impossibility of seeing 
very far under water, so as to find the object which the vessel 
is in search of. It may be bornein mind that the Nordenfeldt 
submarine boat—a vessel at the time fully illustrated in this 
Journal—some years ago went far to solve the problem of sub- 
marine navigation, but 
predicted, revolutionised naval warfare. It 
circumstance that although Russia, France, ‘Turkey 
other nations possess these boats, our own naval authorities 


serious 


even this engine of war bas not, as 
is a significant 
Spain, and 


are far from considering them dangerous, and have, in fact, 
decided not to adopt them for our defence in their present 
doubtful state of developme nt. 

Lieutenant Peral’s plan is to girdle the coast of Spain with 
thousands of these vessels, rendering it invulnerable to attack, 
at an outlay, he maintains, of only half that expended upon a 
single first-class armour-clad 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA. 
Some account has already been given of the visit of Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales to the Nizam of Hyderabad. a few 
days after his arrival at Bombay, where he landed on Nov. 9: 
and it was mentioned that his Royal Highness had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the pastime of hunting by the aid of a 
“cheetah.” or tame leopard, which is peculiar to Central 
India. This is the subject of an [Illustration supplied by 
our Special Artist's sketch of that kind of sport. which 
has frequently becn described The cheetah, which is 
a tawny-coloured beast, smaller than the ordinary 
leopard or panther, and of a less ferocious disposition, 
is bred and trained for the amusement of Native Princes. 
They*use this animal on the plains very much as they 
would use a hawk, trained to serve its master by flight 
and pursuit of game in the air. Blindfolded, the cheetah is 
brought in a cart to within sight of a herd of deer, gazelles, 
or black buck ; the hood is then removed, and the cheetah 
springs forth to chase and capture the game, in which it 


“ ANGELICA.’’—PICTURE BY CONRAD KIESEL. 


The hunters then ride up. and coax or compel 
‘sic vos non 


seldom fails. 
the cheetah to surrender its prey to them, on the ‘ 
vobis”’ principle of dealing with serviceable brutes. 
PEERAGI BARONETAGI 1890 

The New Year has brought, as usual, a new edition of Sir 
Bernard Burke's popular work—a work adapted to all grades 
The memoirs of the titled orders, involving as they do ample 
particulars of every generation from a distant period to the 
year we have just entered on, are sure to interest all lovers 
of family history. The elaborate Key, which is the opening 
chapter of the book, guides the uninitiated to the information 
sought, and by its aid the veriest neophyte will see his way 
clearly indicated. Then comes the Royal Lineage, deduced 
from William the Conqueror, through its various branches ; 
and after it follows the Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
occupying about sixteen hundred pages. We have also the Scale 
of Precedence, authoritatively arranged, showing every man 
and woman's place in society. “ The two most notable incidents 
in Peerage history during the past twelve months (we are 


BURKE'S AND 


quoting from the preface) have been the Royal marriage of 


Dukedom of 


great 


extinction of the 
By the latter event one 
title disappears from the roll of the nobility, while at the 
time its extinction originates three separate and 
distinct peerages—the Barony of Kinloss, the Viscounty of 
Cobham, and the Earldom of Temple.” No new peerage has 
been made, and only one promotion—the Earldom of Fife toa 
Dukedom, but eight or nine creations have been added to the 
Baronetcy. 3urke’s Peerage” as a book of reference is 
unrivalled in its simplicity of arrangement and accuracy of 
detail, and is invaluable to those who are proud of their long- 
descended lines of ancestry. 


and the 
Chandos. 


the Duke of Fife 
Buckingham and 


same 


The freedom of the city of Liverpool has been conferred 
upon Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, late an Alderman of the 
city, in recognition of his munificence and the general esteem 
in which he is held by citizens. Among Sir Andrew Walker's 
gifts to the city are the Walker Art Gallery and the new 
engineering laboratory of University College 
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PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA: HUNTING BLACK BUCK WITH CHEETAH AT HYDERABAD, 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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f which we had never befor 
hmen have never heard of, seem 

in their own way, though 
i from such peaks of vast alti- 
and amazing shape f | to the Alps A massive 
und, forty or fifty miles broad, as high as the mountains 
deep ravines or 
caverns and tunnels 


her differing in cl 


Is clett by 


mberland, canyons, in the 


almost perpendicular walls of which are 
boredthrough the 
from melting glaciers fhe Causse 
Méjean Noir enormous blocks of 
plands by charming narrow full of rich 
orchards and vineyards, with 


the cliff. 


limestone rock by formersubterranean torrents 
de Sauveterre, the Causse 
and » Causse are such 
separated dales 
meadows, 
Enimie built on 
winter covered snow for 
months with stones, are decked in 
a profusion of wildflowers. From those sky- 
traveller descends by giddy zigzag roads to 
The authoress, who was accompanied by 
a lady st, is enthusiastic in her Enimie and 
its people, and in her description of the eight hours’ 
voyage, shooting the rapids of the Tarn, between that town 
and Le Rozier: we have certainly nothing like it in England 
or Scotland or Wales The white glistening cliffs rise a 
thousand feet above the stream. But the greatest natural 
curiosity is the now famous “Cité du Diable,” also called 
Montpelier le Vieux, a mimic town of Nature's frolic archi- 
tecture, with ramparts and citadel, towers, domes, arches, 
and spires, streets and arcades, all carved out of the rock by 
the action of ice and water. This marvellous place has been 
recently discovered by the compilers of French guide-books. 
The inhabitants of the Lozére have many virtues—strict 
honesty, frank and dignified civility, industry and frugality, 
and striking personal beauty. They are staunch Republicans, 
and most of the peasants are small landowners, but many also 
rent large farms, and gain considerable wealth by thrifty 
management. In the Department of Aveyron, to the west of 
the Lozére, is the fine old town of Rodez. which was twice 
visited by Miss Betham Edwards, and she would like to revisit 
it every year of her life. It stands on a high platform. over- 
looking a lovely country surrounded by distant hills and 
mountains ; and its cathedral, with a three-storeyed red stone 
tower of Flamboyant Gothic, shining ruddy in the sunset, is a 
glorious sight. In the Cantal, an adjacent Department, is 
Vic-sur-Cére, described as “an earthly Paradise,” the prettiest 
little town imaginable, the abode of sweetness. graciousness, 
and repose. But the authoress, lingering on her journeys to 
and fro in other parts of France, has much else to describe. 
besides that southern region which offers so many attractions 
hitherto disregarded. From Auxerre she passed to Autun, 
visited the abode of Mr. P. G. Hamerton, and explored the 
Morvan, a central district of primitive Celtic population, of 
dark forests, granite crags, and heathery moorlands, in the 
midst of which is the ancient fortress of Chateau Chinon, and 
where rises the hill called Bibracte by Cesar in his Commentary 
of the Gallic Wars. Again, the steam-boat trip down the Rhone 
from Lyons to Avignon, of which Miss Betham Edwards gives 
an inviting account, might be recommended in preference to 
the railway, if tourists were not usually in such a hurry to 
France that from Calais, or from Paris, to the 
Riviera they miss all the finest scenes in that country. 
There are some Englishmen, indeed, who would rather not 
deprive themselves of the privilege of ignorance which permits 
them to say that all France is monotonous and uninteresting, 
and that all the French rural population are a wretched class 
of sordid drudges, oppressed by Republican misrule. 
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Our Home in Aveyron. By G. Christopher Davies and 
Mrs. Broughall. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The author of 
“ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,” Mr. G. Christopher Davies, with 
whose writings we are agreeably acquainted, has a sister, Mrs. 
Broughall, and a brother or brother-in-law, named Henry, 
residing at the village of St. Martin, Bouillac, on the river 
Lot, where the gentleman last mentioned is director and chief 
engineer of silver-lead mines, worked by an English Company. 
The Lot, as may have been observed just now in reading our 
notice of Miss Betham Edwards's “ Roof of France,” is a river 
which descends from the Lozére westward, crossing the 
northern part of the Department of the Aveyron, then 
traverses the Department of the Lot, passing the old city of 
Cahors, and finally reaches the Garonne. ‘This is also the 
final destination of the river Aveyron, on which Rodez is 
situated, and of the Tarn, all three being sister-streams from 
the Loztre; and the breadth of country included by the 
courses is nearly half of the entire breadth of Southern 
France, containing many places of historical interest. Mr. 
Davies made a long visit to the home of his brother and 
sister on the Lot ; he had the advantage of frequent trips in 
a steam-launch on that beautiful river, and became quite 
familiar withthe neighbouring villages and hamlets. In one 
respect—concerning the manners and morals of certain classes 
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his report is not so pleasant as that of Miss 
rustic folk of the Tarn 
some other countries as well as 
a rough and surly temper of the 
that a German company 
lamorganshire, 
foreign resident officers, even as 
Englishmen in Aveyron, who 
unter, the administration would 
to learn that the 
mine, among the men in the 
loaded revolver. This is 


ldwards among the purely 


lining districts, in 


ik mines in Staffordshire, or 
a staff of 
prudent as these 
me troubl to enc 


Lys rub on One is sorry 


could never go into the 
s employment, without a 

is to be resident agent for the owner of an Irish landed 
If French companies, with French and 
intendents, would undertake the exploitation of minerals 
possibly get on more comfortably 


managers 


it district, they might 


iatives in their service. great colliery of 
S1X mile Ss distant, Hie f bh ? 5 lk lan manarers, 
ly killed in a riot the colliers’ 
two thousand troops had to occupy the 


Aubin and Cransac. The daily 
lends appear to have 


vas brutal 


years ago ; 


been some- 
but in their 


anxieties upon this score 
} peasantry, 


resyx table 
and other classes 
mutual kindliness 


reours¢ 
propriet ’ shoolteachers, 
lead-mine there was 
Mrs. Broughall, “t sister,” who contributes 
“4 volume, says that she not 

at home even in the “* pays 
likes the French people ; 
sympathises with French- 
willingly poor in their family 

many of which she housekeeping, work, 
} love and marriage, the care of children, simple 
ind domestic Away from the local mining 
decline to accept as a fair sample of 
Davies, with his sister and brother, 
al near and distant places of 
skilful photographer, and this volume is adorned 
including views of La Roque, the 
Rocamadour, illus- 
The account of 
village 


vith the 


8, Dut 
it that she e rdially 
| assists the 
describes 
sures sorrows 
mmunity., which we 


French nation, Mr 


ved their expeditions to sevei 


ore He j 


fine plates, 
lvignac, Montbrun, Ganyl, and 
trative of the romantic scenery of the Lot. 
Rocamadour, an extraordinary cluster of buildings, 
houses, church, monastery, chapels, and mission-house, with a 
famous miracle-working shrine, piled directly over each other 
an overhanging cliff, in which passages and 


up the face of 
is the most curious matter in this book. 


Staircases are cut, 


vlands. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson 
In the opening passages of one of his noble 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” this 
masterly author of sea-stories has splendidly described 
the successive views of the Kentish coast, the Downs, 
Dover, from on board an outward- 
Everybody sometimes to Ramsgate, 
been at Dover. Even Sandwich 
and Deal are not left quite unvisited; but few take 
sufficient pains to store up in their minds the inestimable 
historical associations of that small piece of England's shores. 
Mr. Clark Russell, though his nautical knowledge, unap- 
proached by any other living novelist, was not gained in the 
Royal Navy. and the great battles of the French war are not 
pictured in his delightful works of fiction, is nevertheless 
inspired by patriotism to remind his countrymen of many 
brave deeds either performed or prepared between the North 
and the South Foreland. There is a brief historical treatise 
on the Cinque Ports, by Professor Montagu Burrows, which 
may be recommended as a companion to this volume, while 
Mr. Clark Russell deals more largely with fleets, ships, and 
sailors, and the Deal boatmen, in past ages and in the present, 
than with the antiquities of the Kentish towns. Sandwich, 
under the Plantagenet reigns, beheld the departure of King 
Edward III.’s land and sea forces to invade France, and 
repeatedly withstood the French attacks in its turn. But 
Deal, opposite to the perilous Goodwin Sands and to the 
anchorage of the Downs, holds by far the larger place in 
this interesting collection of maritime adventures. Although 
the most important English battles against powerful fleets— 
Spaniards, Dutch, or French—contending for the command 
either of the North Sea or of the Channel, were not fought 
in the Downs, it was there, in general, that our Navy kept 
guard against each successive enemy of this realm. The Dutch 
and Spanish men-of-war fought each other in the Downs with 
the utmost fury, at times when England was at peace with 
both ; and our own conflicts with the Dutch, begun under Crom- 
well and renewed under Charles II., from a bad motive of 
covetous and arrogant jealousy, disturbed those waters again. 
During our French wars of the eighteenth century, and until 
some years after Trafalgar, the Downs were the rendezvous 
for many a great naval expedition. Mr. Russell. however, 
prefers to dwell on the experiences of the mercantile marine, 
which then had no lack of fighting. The fine ships of the East 
India Company, after the capture of the Kent in 1800, were 
fully armed with broadside batteries of eighteen-pounders and 
carronades on the upper deck and poop, to beat off the French 
frigates ; and wonderful feats of valour were performed by 
smaller merchantmen against the hostile privateers. We can- 
not but doubt the truth of some of the stories told by certain 
masters of English vessels, and recorded in Campbell's “ Naval 
History”; it was so easy for a sailor landing at a western 
seaport to brag that he had overcome six or seven Frenchmen 
with his own hand, but where is the corroborative evidence ? 
Better authenticated tales ara those of the rescue of vessels 
lying in the Downs from cutting-out parties, which used to 
*“ sneak " over in French luggers from Calais or Dunkirk. Mr. 
Russell's indignation at such practices is manifestly sin- 
cere; but he should reflect that throughout the whole 
of our naval warfare with France, and previously with 
Spain, the base motive ,of plunder, latterly disguised 
by prize money, was an actuating principle with hundreds 
of English seamen, who personally deserved little of the 
glory justly bestowed on our famous naval commanders. 
There probably never was any class of our countrymen among 
whom so many atrocious ruffians might be found as those 
engaged in the slave-trade between Africa and the West Indies 
at that period ; but, as sailors and occasional fighters, their 
individual prowess could not be denied. Even the brave long- 
shoremen of Deal, whose virtue, probity, and self-sacrificing 
devotedness are properly esteemed in these days of the life-boat 
service, were such arrant scamps, a hundred years ago, such 
unscrupulous smugglers, wreckers, and extortioners, that no 
public compassion was felt when Government resorted to the 
summary measure of burning their boats. In short, we 
decline to believe that the English nation, or the seafaring 
part of it, in the eighteenth century, was nearly so good as it 
is now ; and, in our opinion, the almost incessant maritime 
wars that were waged around our coasts had a demoralising 
effect. But the tales of stirring enterprise, of peril and strife 
and hard-won victory, which Mr. Russell has diligently 
gathered and vividly narrated, make a capital book, which 
contains passages that no other writer could have produced on 
this special topic of animated and picturesque description. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

SOME PLANT GROUNDLINGS. 
With the ordinary forms of plants and flowers everybody, of 
course, is very familiar; but of the great kingdom of lower 
l life few pe save botanists, know anything at all. 
The ferns we all recognise and, what is more, delight in, but 
even about the life-history of a fern there exists a very wide- 
read Below the ferns, which are aristocrats amid 
of plants, come the mosses, fungi, and a 
1 more lowly organised plants, beginning 
and the Conferre (which form the green 
scum on ponds), and ending with those microscopic free- 
swimming plants that are akin to the “germs” which 
the earth, water, and sky. At first sight, the 
it must be present apparently 
very attractive popular study; but the 
same opinion may be expressed of, say, an and | 
know nothing more wonderful in the whole range of 
scientific research which equals in interest the story of an 
a story I may hope to tell some day, soon, in 
these pages. and mushrooms are the familiar 
representatives of the fungi; but the order isa very large one 
indeed, and includes a vast number of from 
plants of very respectable size to those of merely microscopic 
dimensions. The whole group of those hich canse 
the diseases of plants known as smut, 
and the like, is included under the name o1 
that to the gardener and the farmer the study of these 
kingdom can be shown to be 
interest in view of the cure 
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egg ; 
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Toadstools 


species, ranging 
organisms, W 
rust, mildew, blight, 


fungi”; so 


groundlings of the vegetabl 
fraught with very practical 
or, what is better still, the prev ntion of plant ailments. 

To begin with, we may be clear about one point regarding 
our mushrooms, t smuts, mildews, and the like— 
namely, that they are all of much simpler structure than 
ordinary flowering plants. Our buttercup or daisy is a 
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Again, when we take it to pieces under the microscope, we 
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fungi. These, as a rule, have no 
parts into roots, leaves, and the like, and all their tissues 
are built up of cells only. No fibres exist in them. ‘They 
are soft-bodied plants, such as we know the mushroom to be. 
Yet this is not all, as regards our fungi. Taking them in 
their simplest phases, we find the essentiak part of each fungus 
to exist as threadlike branching filaments, which constitute 
the so-called mycelium. This is, in truth, the fungus proper, 
and most of the duties of life pertaining to nutrition, and so 
forth, are discharged by these creeping threads. These latter, 
again, are white in colour. They possess no green substance, 
and be it noted that the presence or absence of green makes 
all the difference in the world to a plant. For when it 
possess green matter, it can feed upon the materials it derives 
from earth and air—the water, carbonic acid gas, ammonia, 
and minerals, which form the food of green plants at large. 
When, on the contrary, a plant has no green hue, it demands 
ready-made food in the shape of living matter. So that our 
fungi are daintier feeders in a way than their higher green 
neighbours. They subsist upon matter once living but now 
dead and decaying, while they sometimes feed upon living 
matter in its vital condition. Roughly, we might divide our 
fungi into those which feed on decomposing organic matter 
(e.g. our mushrooms) and those which exist on actually living 
bodies. ‘These last are as much parasites as are the animals 
which lodge (and often board also) on other animals. 

The manner in which the fungi reproduce their like is 
also very curious and interesting. The ordinary green plant, 
as we know, produces seeds. These, when planted in the 
ground, give origin each to a new plant. Development is, 
therefore, direct. as we may term it, in the green plants we 
see around us. But the fungi (and, for that matter of it, the 
ferns also) do not produce seeds. They develop minute living 
particles, known to botanists as “ When we study the 
spores in the light of their growth, we at once note how dif- 
ferent lower plant life is when compared with the higher 
forms of the vegetable kingdom. A common fern bears on 
the back of its fronds (not “leaves,” please) certain brown 
Each of these brown specks is a collection of little 
cases called spore-cases. In shape, in ordinary ferns, a spore- 
like a fireman's helmet. The of the 
helmet in the spore-case is a ring which, by its contraction, 
open the case, and allows the little spores to 
escape and to fall into the soil. Now, were a spore 
a seed, each would grow up directly into a fern. But 
instead of thus ending the matter, we find each spore to give 
origin to a leaflike body, called the prothallus. This 
itself, and then produces in turn certain curious organs not 
unlike the stamens and pistils of higher plants. By the aid 
of these organs of the prothallus, the young fern-body is 
actually produced. It grows from the green leaf that arose 
from the spore, and when it has advanced in life, coiling up 
its first frond like the top of the bishop's crozier, the prothallus 
disappears by withering away, or by becoming absorbed in the 
young fern itself. Development in the fern is therefore from 
the fern to the spore, then to the prothallus, and from the 
prothallus to the fern again. 

Now, in our fungi, much the same course of events has to 
be chronicled in respect of their development. The fungus 
produces “ spores,” like the fern, and not seeds. These spores 
grow upon special filaments which shoot up from the 
surface of the threads that we have seen to form the 
essential part of every fungus. In some fungi the threads 
are separate and distinct, and then the are set 
free into the air, and help to form part and parcel of the great 
army of germs which the air-ocean bears. In this way, dissemin- 
ated abroad, the spores find a resting-place here and there: 
now in the jam-pots of the housewife, now on the fine old 
crusted cheese, and now on a pair of boots which have 
been laid away in a damp condition. But in other cases 
our fungi develop their spores in closed cases, whence they 
ultimately escape. The fungus-spore settles down, as we 
have seen, develops its threads, and then, latterly, we get 
back to the spore-bearing stage again. But some fungi may 
give origin each to several kinds of spores, and out of each 
kind a special form of the fungus develops. The exact per- 
sonality of the fungus in such a case may be a matter very 
difficult of determination; and it would almost appear as 
though several distinct species had become mysteriously mixed 
up in their development. In lower plant life, however, we are 
prepared for this assumption of several forms and shapes, 
and finally in their habits we see illustrated the same tendency 
towards particular modes of life. Fungi nearly related are 
often found to attack very different plants. There is a 
mildew which attacks the lettuce, for example, and it is a near 
relative of another which infests the onion. Yet each fungus 
seems compelled to keep to its own plant. lettuce or onion : the 
one cannot trench on the other’s ground. This says something 
for complicated habits even among the tenants of the slums of 
the vegetable world. ANDREW WILSON, 
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THE TUDOR EXHIBITION, 
SECOND NOTICE, 

Historically, if not artistically, the Elizabethan period fur- 
nishes an even more interesting array of portraits than either 
of the preceding reigns. Unfortunately, neither Holbein nor 
his pupils dealt with the statesmen or soldiers of the time, 
and Lucas de Heere, Zucchero, and even Gheeraedts seem only 
on rare occasions to have gone outside the Royal family for 
subjects. Of Elizabeth herself there are upwards of thirty 
p® ‘vaits, besides numerous miniatures and drawings. Whether 
veuity or flattery wes the source of so many reproductions of 
her Majesty's face is not a matter of importance to us at the 
present day ; and, although it is unlikely that she gave sittings 
for more than a tithe of her likenesses. it might fairly 
be assumed that the replicas and copies were mostly made 
during her lifetime. Her anxiety to produce a good impres- 
sion upon her people is evidenced by the proclamation issued 
in 1563, and still extant, by which none but a “special 
cunnynge paynter ’ was to be permitted to draw her likeness, 
from which it is assumed that Zucchero, appointed about that 
time Painter in Ordinary, produced results most satisfactory 
to the Royal sitter. ‘The portraits attributed to him in the 
present collection are those lent by Mr. Spencer Lucy (271), 
by Mrs. Snare (288), and by Mrs. Dent (289), the first threc- 
quarter length, and the other two half-length. Of these, Mrs. 
Dent's is certainly the most probable likeness, although the 
dress rather than the face seems to have been the object of 
the painter’s care. In the full-length portrait (346) lent by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a stronger suggestion of a 
likeness, or itmay be that it offers points which tally with our 
floating ideis of Elizabeth’s character and appearance. In 
other respects the two most interesting portraits of her are 
those as a child (262), which is probably lifelike; and as 
“The Perfect Wife” (281), standing on a tortoise, and 
holding her finger to her lips. It has been doubted whether 
this was ever intended as a likeness of the Princess, or, 
indeed, of anyone at all; but the long-standing tradition 
connected with the original work (of which this is a copy) 
justifies its appearance in the present exhibition. 

Of the great personages who gave to Elizabeth's Court and 
reign its high renown there isan abundant show ; and, although 
the catalogue is discreetly silent as to the origin of the majority 
of the pictures, it is not to be assumed that they are not genuine 
and contemporaneous. Not only had artists come to this 
country from Italy and the Netherlands, but already Scotland 
was sending south a number of clever painters, who possibly 
did as much to develop English art as auy of the professors 
from the Continent. Very few names of either English or 
Scotch painters of this period have been preserved; and, 


as the identification of their respective pictures is prac- 
tically impossible, the committee have wisely abstained 
from attributing the majority of the pictures to any 
named artists. The Duke of Norfolk, however, is able 
to contribute two notable works — Zucchero’s portrait of 


the * Venerable” Earl of Arundel (286), whom Elizabeth is 
supposed to have allowed to be poisoned in the Tower; and 
Lucas de Heere’s portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk 
(292), the sole heiress of Lord Audley, and ancestress of the 
Lords Howard de Walden, the Earls of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
the Earls of Carlisle, and the Howards of Corby Castle. ‘There 
is a portrait of her father (58) in the West Gallery, lent by 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, which was in part founded ont 
of the enormous wealth which had been conferred upon him by 
Henry VIII. on the dissolution of the monasteries. “In the 
feast of Abbey Lands,” writes Fuller, “ King Henry carved 
unto him the first cut (and that, I assure you, was a dainty 
morsel), viz., the Priory of the Trinity in Aldgate Ward, 
dissolved 1531, which, as a van courier, outran other abbeys 
by two years, and foretold their dissolution.” Of the other 
ladies whose portraits appear in this collection which should 
be noticed are Frances Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk (255), who, 
in later life, married her “ master of the horse,” Adrian Stokes, 
or Stock, probably a sort of steward, about fifteen years her 
junior ; Cicely, Countess of Dorset (280) ; the fascinating Anne 
Vavasour (304), who seems to have ruffled the conventional 
ideas of her time, and disturbed the peace of more than one 
household : Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke (309), the 
subject of Ben Jonson’s well-known lines; Elizabeth, Lady 
Hoby (359), afterwards Lady John Russell, who had charge 
of Princess Elizabeth during her enforced stay at Bisham ; 
and her sister-in-law, Lucy, Countess of Bedford (412), a 
liberal patroness of poets. 

OF Elizabeth favourites one cannot help preferring the 
manly face of Leicester (250), despite its somewhat hard and 
cynical expression, to the feebleness which strikes one in the 
face of Essex (308). In like manner one naturally makes 
comparison between Sir Walter Raleigh (353) and Sir Philip 
Sidney (388), the former of whom is represented with his son 
and the latter with his brother—a comparison which is alto- 
gether to the advantage of the gentle author of “ Arcadia” ; 
other rivals, such as Sir Christopher Hatton (345) and Sir 
Francis Bacon (400), Lord Burghley (290)—whose portrait 
clearly indicates the origin of the traditional stage Polonius—and 
Sir Francis Walsingham (267), a far more characteristic face ; 
and two worthy comrades, Sir Francis Drake (322) and Sir 
Martin Frobisher (327). These are only a few among the 
illustrious men who stood round Elizabeth, and made her 


name respected at home and feared abroad ; and, among 
others, a moment should be found to look at Sir Hugh 


Myddelton (343), who first gave London pure water; Sir 
Thomas Gresham (363), the great philanthropist of his day ; 
and Grindal (416), Bancroft (362), and Whitgift (378), the 
most distinguished occupants of the see of Canterbury during 
the reign. 

The literary portraits, as they may be called, are headed by 
what is known as the “ Fenton portrait” of Shakspeare (389), 
now the property of Lady Burdett-Coutts, who also lends an- 
other (391), attributed on very slender grounds to Zucchero. 
There are other portraits, of which that (398) belonging to 
Mrs. Lucy of Charlecote is the most interesting, and is, perhaps, 
preserved in the family as a sort of apology for the indignity 
inflicted upon the original in his lifetime. Fletcher (381), the 
dramatist ; Camden (366), the historian; and Ben Jonson 
(387), the poet, are a few among the worthies of that age who 
look down upon us from their frames, whose faces will recall 
a brilliant period of our literature. 

In the balcony are a number of other portraits belonging 
to the whole Tudor period, which should in no case be passed 
over unnoticed ; and this should also be said of the collection 
of Holbein drawings in the West Gallery, lent from the 
collection at Windsor Castle. Of the relics one is forced to 
speak with considerable caution and reserve ; but we may 
receive more readily as genuine the various Armada Chests 
(798*-800) than Katherine of Aragon’s Travelling Chest (802) 
or Sir Thomas Lucy’s Black Jack Jug (932), Sir Francis Drake's 
Astrolabe (1004) and Lord Leicester's Violin (1001), given him 
by Elizabeth, having histories which are accepted by many 
antiquaries as unimpeachable; but the like cannot be said 
of the Essex Ring (1031), Sir Walter Raleigh’s Chain (1050), 
or Dr. Dee’s Show-Stone (1051), of which the properties might 
with propriety be tested by the Psychological Society. 
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We will not dwell upon the miniatures, coins, &c.; but we 
must call especial attention to the very interesting collection 
of silver plate (912-928), of which all the specimens belonging 
to the Queen or to corporate bodies are of undoubted genuine- 
ness. In the balcony will be found a number of manuscript 
letters and documents, so disposed that their contents can be 
deciphered without difficulty ; almost a score of the most note- 
worthy of the early editions of the Bible and of the Book of 
Common Prayer and its ancestors—besides many other books 
and other objects throwing light upon the Tudor period. The 
committee are to be congratulated on their achievements, and 
the public upon having history thus so spread out that he who 
runs may read—and may take away with him much food for 
profitable digestion at his leisure. 








THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
The Vienna Correspondent of the Daily News telegraphs : 
Astronomical calculations show that we shall witness a most 
interesting phenomenon in the course of 1890. A sixth star 
will be added to the five fixed stars forming the constellation 
of Cassiopeia. If this star appears in 1890 it will have been 
seen seven times since the beginning of the Christian era. It 


was discovered last time by Tycho de Brahe in 1572, who 
described it as a star of extraordinary brightness, which 
outshone the stars of first magnitude, and could be seen 
in the light of day. gut after three weeks the bright- 
ness faded, and after having been visible for  seven- 
teen months it disappeared as suddenly as it had come. 
The star is on record in the annals of 1264 A.D., and of 
945 A.p., during the Emperor Otho’s reign. It has been 


supposed that this heavenly body is the identical Star of 
sethlehem, and it seems to appear once in about 315 years. 
Now, if it be calculated backwards from 945, that would make 
its appearance coincident with the date of the birth of Christ, 
and, when the calculation is made from 945 forward, the star 
was due in 1260, 1575, and 1890. Dr. Palisa, of the Vienna 
Observatory, who has been questioned on the subject, says 
that there are no proofs that the Tychonian Star and the star 
of 945 are identical. There are many stars which return after 
a lapse of several years, but there is no authority for the 
certain return of a star not seen since 1572. 


INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. 
According to circulars recently issued by the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, the season is 
suitable for going to Australia or South Africa, but emigrants 
for Canada should not start till the end of March. Emigrants 
for Queensland, Western Australia, and Natal who have 
friends in those colonies should note that those friends can by 
applying there procure for them passages at reduced rates, 
but this privilege is confined, in the case of Queensland, to 
agricultural emigrants and female servants. In addition, the 
Cape Government gives cheap passages to mechanics and 
female servants under contract to employers in the Cape 
Colony ; and Queensland gives free and assisted passages to 
unmarried labourers on the land and to useful single 
women. Farmers with capital and female servants will 
find openings in all the colonies: and agricultural 
labourers in Australia. For a few railway navvies Natal 
at present offers the best openings; for miners, Tasmania 
and New Zealand ; and for carpenters, masons, and mechanics 
connected with the building trades, the Cape Colony 
and Natal, though there is generally an opening, without 
special demand, for capable mechanics in all the colonies. 
The main points of interest in connection with emigration 
during the past quarter have been (1) the improved prospects 
in New Zealand, South Australia, and, to a less extent, in New 
South Wales and Western Australia; (2) the comparative 
scarcity of mechanics in the inland towns of the Cape Colony ; 
and (3) the continued emigration from Europe to the Argen- 
tine Republic; the Government of which is offering much 
encouragement to European immigration. 


which will continue to April 2. Now that the sittings of the 
Special Commission have finished, the services of Justices Day 
and Smith will again be available in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, but about ten or twelve of the Judges will be required 
to leave town for the spring assizes early in February. 

A curious story is told of the dismantling of the Royal 
Adelaide, late flag-ship at Devonport. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
John Smyth, who is now ship’s corporal on board H.M.S. Im- 
pregnable, was serving on the Royal Adelaide, and posted a 
letter, containing a photograph, to his mother. That letter 
reached its destination only a few days back. It got intoa 
crevice of the ship letter-box, where it has lain undiscovered 
since 1874. The authorities sent the letter in a large official 
envelope to the addressee, and on its being opened it was found 
that the photograph was in a good state of preservation. 

One highly important branch of the work of the Imperial 
Institute was commenced on Jan. 11, University College and 
King’s College lending their aid. This was the founding of a 
School for Modern Oriental Studies, which opened on the 16th 
at the colleges named. The inaugural meeting was at the 
Royal Institution, where, in the presence of a distinguished 


gathering, addresses were delivered by the Prince of 
Wales, who presided, Professor Max Miiller, and Lord 
Herschell. His Royal Highness pointed out that the best 


support which the new school could receive would be the 
active encouragement by public bodies and Government depart- 
ments, and by those having intercourse with Oriental countries. 
The Prince added that he regarded the School of Modern 
Oriental Studies as an earnest of the useful work which the 
Imperial Institute is destined to accomplish. 

Anonymous donations appear to be the order of the day. 
Jesides the £100,000 given to. establish a convalescent home 
in connection with the London hospitals (rumoured to be the 
gift of Mr. Peter Reid. a well-known City man), there have 
been other gifts. At Colchester, an unregistered letter, 
bearing the West London post-mark, has been delivered to 
Messrs. Mills, Bawtree, and Co., bankers, Colchester, containing 
a Bank of England note for £1000 folded within a sheet of 
paper, on which was written, “ For the Eastern Counties Idiot 
Asylum.” There was no signature. Simultaneously some 
unknown donor has placed £1000 in the hands of the Mayor 
of Cork and £1000 with the Rev. Canon Harley, Rector of 
Christ Church, Cork, for the relief of poor widows in that city. 
A lady, whose name is by request withheld, has promised a 
gift of £2000 to Bangor Welsh Congregational College. The 
Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund has received, through Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., an anonymous donation of £100.—Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P. for Flintshire, has given £1000 towards the estab- 
lishment of intermediate schools in that county. Mr. Smith 
recently gave a challenge gift of £1000 towards the payment 
of the chapel debts in Flintshire.—The High Sheriff of Kent, 
M. Sebag Montefiore, has given over £100 to the Mayor and 
clergymen of Ramsgate for distribution among the poor of the 
district.—The Duke of Newcastle has subscribed fifty guineas 
towards the restoration of Carlton parish church. 
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THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
FORAGING FOR SUPPLIES. 

It will not be a subject for surprise to the readers of the 
Tilustrated London News that action is being taken against 
Tippoo Tib by the Emin Bey Relief Expedition in respect of 
the non-fulfilment of engagements entered into with Mr. 
Stanley. How the Arab chief is to be brought to book remains 
to be seen. His agent Tharie has in hand belonging to Tippoo 
some ten thousand pounds, a balance on the sale of ivory, no 
doabt, and the Consular Court at Zanzibar has forbidden him 
to part with it in view of the action that is pending there 
against the owner of the money. Evidence has been given 
before the Court by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Bonny showing that 
‘Tippoo Tib not only broke his contract with the expedition, 
but did so for the purpose of obtaining all the stores and 
ammunition belonging to it. Frequently in these columns I 
have, on the authority of Ward, referred to Selim Mahomed, 
Tippoo Tib’s nephew, notably in the last article connected with 
the village-raiding on the Aruwimi. 

Stanley and Bonny, it appears, now charge Selim with 
having killed the natives who were desirous of supplying food 
to the expedition, and prevented the Zanzibaris from meeting 
those who were bringing them sustenance, thus causing that 
terrible mortality in the Aruwimi camp already described. It was 
lately pointed out that Mr. Stanley, on his return, could hardly 
charge made by Mr. Werner, that Tippoo Tib 
sarttelot did not treat them well 
they were to shoot him. Allalong, in the early days of the 
beginning of bad news from the Yambuya camp, my corre- 
spondence indicated not only distrust of Tippoo, but downright 
indications of his bad faith. ‘This, however, was matter which 
it was not my business to discuss, but it was generally under- 
stood among those who knew anything of the subject that 
there were the gravest reasons for believing that Tippoo Tib 
was playing a treacherous game. ‘Throughout the whole of 
Stanley’s work in Central Africa one could always gather that 
he did not take Tippoo as his ally either for love or out of 
admiration for his achievements, but for the reason that he 
was absolutely necessary to the carrying out of Stanley's 
plans. On no other occasion, however, bas he had such ground 
of complaint against the Arab chief as that which impeaches 
his honour in the matter of Stanley's arrangements for the 
rescue of Emin Pasha; and it is to be hoped that the axe is 
now at the tree of Tippoo's power. 

The Illustration of the expeditionary incidents which 
appears on another page arises out of ‘Tippoo ‘Tib’s disloyalty 
to Stanley. The obstruction of supplies cost the camp at 
Yambuya many men, some of whom literally died from starva- 
tion ; and, but for an occasional requisitioning among the 
outlying villages, conducted, it is said, more than once by Mr. 
Jameson, the mortality would have been much more serious. 
Food was obtained in this way on sundry occasions: where 
the supplies could not be paid for on the spot, goats and 
poultry were carried off on credit. If Tippoo ‘lib had natives 
shot for providing the camp with food, Mr. Jameson's foraging 
expeditions were not conducted without some danger. The 
bloodless victories of these fights for food helped the camp to 
live. How heroically the situation was borne was set forth in 
the Jilustrated London News of Oct. 6, 1889, both pictorially 
and in letterpress. A drawing of one single figure engraved 
in the page of pictures was, alas! only typical of the state of 
the camp: it was the lean, starving portrait of one of the 
patient natives belonging to Barttelot’s command, “ Day 
after day passes,” wrote Ward on Feb. 18, 1888. “ We see no 
fresh faces, we hear no news. Many of our men are daily 
growing thinner and weaker, and are dying off. Poor 
wretches! They lie out in the sun, on the dusty ground, 
most of them with only a narrow strip of dirty loin-cloth ; 
and all the livelong day they into vacancy, and 
at night gaze at a bit of fire. It was a pitiable sight a 
few days ago to see one emaciated skeleton crawl with the aid 
of a stick after a corpse that was being carried for inter- 
ment. Another poor fellow is a mass of bones, yet per- 
sists in doing his work, and every evening staggers into camp. 
He has been told to lay up, and that his manioe shall be pro- 
vided for him, but he refuses; and, in replying to my sym- 
pathetic remark that he was very thin, he said,‘ Yes; only a 
short time more, master.’ Death is written on his face, and 
just as plainly in the faces of many others in the camp.” 

No further justification is needed for these 
foraging expeditions. The adventurous requisitioners found 
it more difficult to get their booty home than to capture it. 
Driving goats and chickens through narrow jungle paths, with 
miles of gigantic reeds on either hand, into which the 
refractory beasts and birds would insist upon escaping, de- 
manded for the foragers as much skill as patience. One need 
not be told with what satisfaction the supplies were received 
in camp by the starving garrison. A very different business 
this from the expeditions which the Arabs made into the dark 
world about the iiver. I have been at some pains in these 
notes to keep Ward's and my own work generally free from any- 
thing like definite charges of outrages against Arabs or 
Manyema, rather leaving even the murderous attack on the 
village recently illustrated to tell its own story than to be 
explained in detail ; but on reference to a former contribution 
I find that Ward mentions a similar incident in very emphatic 
terms. On Feb. 4, 1888, he writes: “Jameson's third anni- 
versary of his marriage. We were not able to do much in the 
celebration line. The Arabs started firing at early dawn, and 
then set on fire the village they attacked. It was a pretty if 
sad sight to see the place burning ; I have sketched it for you. 
The Arabs killed eight men and brought in the head of one 
who must have been a fine fellow. Another head they lost— 
dropped into the river. The unhappy natives in hundreds 
took to their canoes, and made for up-stream, but are being 
slaughtered by the Arabs, who occupy an island in the midst 
of almost impassable rapids.” JosePpH HATTON. 
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The Board of Trade returns for December show that the 
exports exceeded those of the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year by £2,089,144, and the imports by £327,309. For 
the whole year the increase in exports, as compared with last 
year, was £14,249,325, and in imports £40,628,804. 

Mr. Edward Henry Vizetelly, who commanded the New 
Yurk Herald expedition, bearing stores and comforts, which 
met Mr. Stanley, Emin Pasha, Captain Casati, and party, on 
their way down to the coast, has received from Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, 
with his thanks and congratulations, two thousand pounds 
sterling, apart from salary and expenses, for the services he 
rendered on that occasion. 

The annual distribution of certificates to the successful 
students of the Working Men's College, Great Ormond-street, 
was held on Jan. 11, when over 100 certificates in various 
branches of study were awarded. Mr. Mure, who presided 
said the progress made by the college during the year was 
eminently satisfactory. There had been an overflowing in- 
crease in the number of students, and the limits of the capacity 
of the college had been reached. The institution, therefore, 
was full of life and vigour. 
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I ! obvious in the present work 
afterwards under Reynol Ile was ¢ Academician 
in 1771, but resigned his membership some few years after- 
although he did not In the first room 
there is also a portrait group (26) by a little 
John H. Mortimer, of whom great things were at 
expected, and he even went so far as to run against Romney 
for the gold medal of the Society of Arts. He was one of the 
few artists—perhaps the only one—who was ever elected to an 
Associateship without having exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
His most successful work, “ St. Paul Converting the Britons, 
is now in the church at Wycombe. 
With regard to the foreign pictures, opinions 
divided between Rembrandt and Velasquez, both of whom 
appear in force this year. The portrait (152) said to be that 
of the theologian Cornelius Jansenius is a remarkable instance 
of Rembrandt's transparency of colour, and forms with the 
other two portraits from the same collection —Lord Ash- 
burton's—-a connecting link between that of the old man (151) 
painted in his earlier style and that of himself (145) which 
belongs to his later years. The latter portrait, however, has 
the advantage of having been less restored, and we are able 
to gather from it a truer idea of Rembrandt's richness and 
warmth of colour. Of the seven specimens of Velasquez’'s 
work, the superb portrait of Adrian Pulido Pareja (133), one 
of the Spanish conquerors of the New World, stands in quite 
the first place, showing the effect obtainable by a master hand 
with only a few colours, and these made, as it were, subor- 
dinate to the desire to depict character. The portrait of 
Mariana of Austria (132), lent by Sir Clare Ford, shows 
another side of his art, in which he seems to prove that in any 
costume, however absurd, he can make a woman look stately. 
There are, in addition, four or five renderings of Don 
jalthazar Carlos, of which that lent by the Queen (137) is 
the most striking and in the least hackneyed pose. But 
the gem of the Velasquez series is his “Venus and 
Cupid” (135), in which one can trace the influence of 
Titian upon Velasquez, while recognising the individual 
characteristics of the master of Spanish art. Neither the 
“Good Shepherd ” (131) nor the “ Virgin and Child” (139) of 
Murillo reveals any fresh qualities or peculiarities. They are 
smooth and soft, and in this are in strong contrast with the 
work of Zurbaran—the Estramadura peasant—who, as Sir 
Frederick Leighton, in his presidential address, so well said, 
was in his art “all Spain.” In the “St. Benedict” (130) and 
‘St. Jerome” (140) lent by Lord Heytesbury, as in the three 
smaller saints (142-4) lent by the Duke of Sutherland, we 
have the one idea of stern fanaticism predominant. They are 
not saints at all in the sense Italian art would have depicted 
them, but Spanish priests, whose highest aim was a life of 
Zurbaran’s works are 
in coarse robes on 
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one time 


will be 


asceticism, and devotion to the Church. 
always painted with the same broad brush 
which the light falls in patches ; but they recall human beings, 
and make us understand the power the Spanish missionaries 
wielded in bygone days. There is another Spaniard, little 
known in this country, Juan Bautista del Mazo, who also 
claims a word of notice. His portrait of Mariaia of Austria 
(129) represents that lady when she had become a widow and 

ent of Spain ; and, although painted in a style which recalls 
Velasquez without his tr.nsparency, is not without merit. 
Mazo, indeed, was not only Velasquez’s pupil, but his son-in- 
law, and there was a moment in his career when it was 
thought he was going to follow in the footsteps of his leader. 
He painted a very fine picture of the town of Sarragossa, and 
was commissioned to paint the portrait of this same Mariaia 
before her arrival in Spain. This picture was publicly shown 
to the people of Madrid, and excited general admiration, but 
what has become of it is not known. 

Returning once more to the Low Countries, mention should 
be made of Vandyck’s superb portrait of Count John of Nassau 
Dillembourg (153), and the seated portrait of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel (150), on both of which the artist has 
lavished unusual care, and almost too much to mere ornament. 
The clever group of “The Silversmiths’ Guild” (149), by 
Thomas De Keyser, is, on the other hand, almost too sombre ; 
but the heads (with perhaps the exception of the one in the 
back row on the extreme right) are painted with great force 
and directness. De Keyser is scarcely represented in our 
national collections, but at the Hague he enjoys well-deserved 
honour, as was shown by the number of his works exhibited 
at the loan exhibition there some few years ago. 

The fourth room constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
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sent exhibition; for in it are exhibited six-and-twenty 
-length portraits lent by the Marquis ‘townshend and the 

irl of Suffolk. Daniel Mytens is claimed as the artist of the 
series belonging to the latter nobleman, and the others are 
unknown Dutch artists: but in two instances, 
Lord Vere of Tilbury (177) and Lady Vere (178), the work is 
assigned to Michael Mirevelt and Cornelius respect- 
ively. Both series refer to members or companions of the 
Fighting Veres,’ of whom the magnificent monument in 
Westminster Abbey attests the esteem in which they were 
regarded in Elizabeth’s time. The head of this band, Sir 
Francis Vere—whom Elizabeth declared to be above a peer- 
is not here; but his brother, Lord Vere, shows us the 

type of the family—which, however, comes out more strongly 
in the face and figure of his nephew, Sir Simon Harcourt (179). 
Of the soldiers who followed the fortunes of the Veres, and 
helped to establish the independence of the Netherlands, Sir 
Thomas Winne (184) and Sir Robert Carey (176) are the most 
| Countess of Oxford 
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not quite so large as those for 1888, 


THE 
The figures for 1889 are 
but still, says the Publisher's Circular, they mark a production 
of between three and four hundred books more than we had to 
count up and classify in 1887. In other words, the statistics 
go to show that the past year has produced about one work 
per diem, Sundays included, more than the output of 1887. 
Comparing or contrasting the number of publications in 1889 
with those of find in theology a slight decline, both 
in new books and in new editions. In educational works, also, 
188% has fewer works to show than its predecessor. 
young people, on the other hand, show a increase. Of 
and there are noted no less than 1040 new 
books, besides 364 new editions. This gives the ardent novel- 
reader as many as three new novels week-day, with 
a balance to spare, and one new edition for every day. 
Ve have to note a slight decline in the class of political 
economy, also in that of arts and sciences; but, after all, 
many a book published in the New Year will be the product 
and preceding years’ labours. In “ Voyages and 
Travels,” “ History and Biography,” and in * Poetry,” the 
figures of 188% are less than those of Here, again, it 
may be worth while to reflect that statistics do not convey 
everything—a Du Chaillu’s* Viking Age” “ outweighs a whole 
theatre of others.” And, while the show of books in poetry of 
188 is numerically less than that of 1888, it is greater than 
‘new editions "— 
may be pointed 
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sooks for 
good 
novels stories 


for each 


of this 
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that of 1887 by about 50 new books and ten * 
an excess of just 50 per cent. “ Belles-lettres ” 
to as the only division of literature in which the number of 
new editions exceeds that of bona-fide new It will be 
readily understood that this exception is due to the numerous 
and continual reprints of the great classics, such as Shakspeare, 
Milton, Byron, &e. 
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EMIGRATION 
A report has been prepared in Canada 
children sent to the Dominion under the 
various philanthropic and benevolent institutions engaged in 
such work. In an arrangement with the Local Government 
Board the Dominion Government agreed that certain of these 
children should be inspected annually by its officers, and that 
the result of the examination should be transmitted to the 
Soard. During the last few months over 500 children have 
been seen by the officials of the Government, a matter of some 
difficulty considering the distances that have to be traversed 
and the way in which the young people are scattered. The 
results upon the whole are satisfactory, the percentage of 
failures being remarkably small. In by far the majority of 
instances the children are reported to be in comfortable homes, 
well looked after, and well clothed. Many attend school, and 
most of those who do not receive instruction from their 
employers. The agent at Ottawa says: “I can fairly state 
that the general result of the work is encouraging in its 
character, and that great care was displayed in locating these 
children, as I found all of them, with only three exceptions, 
in comfortable homes and well cared and provided for. A 
great number are being educated in the day schools, and their 
religious duties are carefully attended to by those having charge 
of them.” The Toronto agent is of the opinion that, “ taking 
the inspection as a whole, the result has been pleasing and 
satisfactory, the children in almost every case being happy, 
contented, and well cared for, and in a fair way to become 
useful men and women.” The tenor of the reports from 
Kingston and London is much the same, but the agent at 
Hamilton goes still further, and says that “in the whole of 
my inspection I have not met one undesirable home ; the 
children are all comfortable and happy in their new homes, 
and I did not meet with a single case where a child wished to 
be returned.” Most of the children are from ten to fourteen 
years of age, but some are slightly older and some younger. 
There are a few cases reported in which the children were not 
healthy, and should not have been sent out. It is understood, 
however, that in all future cases a medical certifieate must 
accompany each little emigrant. 


Colonel Williams has bought Brooksby Estate, in Leicester- 
shire, from Mr. Ernest Chaplin, for £57,000. 

The Earl of Strathmore and Lord Saltoun have been elected 
representative peers in the House of Lords, in room of the late 
Earl of Leven and Melville and the late Earl of Orkney. 

The Rey. F. A. Walker, D.D., F.L.S., who has recently 
returned from an exploring expedition to Iceland, read an 
account of his researches before a crowded meeting of the 
members of the Victoria Institute, and exhibited four series of 
numerous specimens of the botany, geology, entomology, and 
zoology of the island collected by him. A discussion ensued. 

A striking tribute to the work of the missionaries in Central 
Africa and the staunchness of their converts is paid by Mr. 
Stanley, in a letter to Mr. A. L. Bruce, Dr. Livingstone’s son- 
in-law. Of the powerful body of native Christians that has 
grown up in those distant regions he says : “ They have endured 
the most deadly persecutions—the stake and the fire, the cord 
and the club, the sharp knife and the rifle-bullet have all been 
tried to cause them to reject the teachings they have absorbed. 
Stannch in their beliefs, firm in their convictions, they have 
held together stoutly and resolutely.” 
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CLIFF-DWELLINGS IN NEW MEXICO. 

In Southern and throughout New Mexico and 
Arizona, numerous relics exist of a prehistoric race. Nearly 
every canon and most of the intervening plateaus contain the 
proofs of a much earlier occupation by a people superior to 
the present natives. Reliable information Tradi- 
tions are few and vague. Conjectural hypotheses abound, but 
their intrinsic worth is small. It 
how many generations—perbaps centuries—ago the 
flourished who occupied the singular and almost inaccessible 
dwellings on the face of lofty cliffs. Manifestly they 
were designed as refuges, and a defence against attack. Fierce 
predatory tribes came down from the north through the deep 

»s and along the water-courses. ‘These nomads were the 
precursors of the modern Utes, Apaches, Novajos, and other 
North American Indians, who were at perpetual war among 
themselves, and whose hand every man. ‘They 
were analogous to the Scythians, the Goths, the Vandals, and 
other hordes from Northern Europe that overran, subjugated, 
and broke up the enfeebled Roman Empire. 
incursions of 
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commanding elevations. The 

position and the dryness of the climate 
a marvellous state of preservation. Incessant vigilance 
have been required, but this, like their prolonged resistance, 
failed in the end. Whether the aborigines were exterminated, 
or whether a process of absorption took place, it is now 
impossible to determine. In some instances other dwell 
now regarded as ancient, were reared upon much 

edifices ; or the materials were used to construct others of a 
different kind. Long before Columbus crossed the Atlantic, 
at a time when England and Europe were full of the excite- 
ment of the early Crusades, these distant and then unknown 
numerous race about whom 


erected 


lligs, 


oider 


regions formed the home of a 
history maintains impenetrable silence. 

The traveller on that portion of the Denver Rio 
Grande Railroad near Espajiola, or along the romantic branch 
to the mining region of Silverton, Juan 
Valley, isin precincts where modern anthropologists delight 
to wander. Here and there, glimpses may be caught of ancient 
human eyries perched high up on the face of what appear to 
be inaccessible cliffs. It looks as if no animal except the sure- 
footed goat or the chamois could reach them. Leaving the 
line at Durango,a drive of twenty miles through magnificent 
scenery opens up a near view of one of the most celebrated 
groups of cliff-dwellings. ‘The perpendicular buttress-like 
walls of the deep valley contract, and furnish an impregnable 
natural castle. Access from above is impossible. Irom below 
there is a narrow zigzag path that conducts to some ledges 
high up the side. 

On these ledges, partly clinging to the surface, partly built 
within shallow fissures of the rock, sometimes 700 feet, or more, 
above the ground, are the remains of the dwellings of the early 
denizens of the valley. They are usually of two storeys. They 
are built of the contiguous Each block is about 
fourteen inches by six, carefully cut, and accurately fitted. 
The cement is now harder than the rock itself. On the ground 
floor—if that be not a misnomer when the building is half 
poised in air—are usually two or three rooms, from six to nine 
feet square, with partition walls of faced stone. The upper 
storey was originally divided from the lower by a wooden 
floor, portions of which are sometimes found, and also remains 
of the cedar beams over the doors and windows. The rooms 
are about six feet in height. They are roughly plastered, the 
colour being a dull red. No traces of stairways have been 
found, and the upper: chambers must have been entered from 
The windows are square openings, with no appear- 
They are so placed as to command a view of 
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sandstone. 


without. 
ance of shutters. 
the valley. 

Outside, on the rocky ledge, suitable little niches are built 
into slopes resembling modern cupboards. Water-reservoirs, 
holding two or three hogsheads, are formed in convenient 
angles and recesses. Sometimes the natural ledge is widened 
or strengthened by artificial means. In other cases an abut- 
ment of masonry is constructed on a smooth piece of rock at 
an acute angle. Many of these cliff-dwellings have never 
been entered within living memory, nor are they likely to be 
reached. In the slow trituration of time the ledges have 
crumbled away, or the narrow tracks leading to them have 
been covered. It is not easy, even with a powerful glass, to 
define some of these old habitations. The glare of the sun- 
shine, the rarefaction of the atmosphere, and the identity of 
colour with the rocks, increase the difficulty caused by the 
altitude. _ 

Such dwellings are invariably found with a full eastern 
aspect, so as to catch the first beams of the morning sun. 
Small stone implements have been found in them, with a 
number of flint arrow-heads, and specimens of rough indented 
pottery. With rude and simple appliances these rock-bricks 
were hewn and dressed. When the wood fires blackened the 
interiors the walls were freshened by repeated applications of 
clay, moistened to the proper consistency and spread with the 
hands. The impressions are seen everywhere. Some of them 
look so fresh as to give the buildings the appearance of 
having been just completed or vacated. Hieroglyphics are 
scratched on the wails and on the rocks, but a key to this 
picture-language has not yet been found. 

Above the massive living walls that shut in the profound 
valleys, and on the face of which these cliff-dwellers found 
an abode, is a green tableland, stretching over hundreds of 
square miles, and intersected by deep clefts or caions, through 
which the drainage of the uplands finds its way to the San Juan. 
Anyone who has ascended Great Gable from the Sty Head 
Pass, and walked to Buttermere, in the English Lake District, 
will have seen, though only in miniature and by way 
of fragmentary suggestion, the magnificent panorama that 
greets the astonished and delighted traveller on the lofty 
tablelands of Colorado. As far as the eye can reach there are 
rocky undulations and billows surrounded by majestic peaks 
that rear their awful forms far above the clouds. The 
description of the cliff-dwellings applies also to immense 
tracts of territory in New Mexico and in Arizona, accessible 
by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad. Perhaps 
with extended investigation and comparison some definite 
knowledge will be obtained of the people who occupied these 
ancient abodes. Ww. wm me A, 

Chief’ Baron Palles has been appointed by the Crown to fill 
the vacancy in the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland 
saused by the death of the Earl of Granard. 

The Drapers’ Company have sent to the Fruiterers’ Com- 
pany £105 towards the fund initiated by Sir James Whitehead, 
the late Lord Mayor, who is the Master of the Guild, for the 
promotion of fruit culiure in homesteads and cottage gardens. 

Mr. E. Kennedy (a Parnellite), who has filled the office of 
High Sheriff of Dublin, succeeds Mr. Sexton, M.P.. as Lord 
Mayor of Dublin ; and Alderman Daniel Horgan (Nationalist) 
has been instilled as Mayor of Cork, Dr. Tanner, M.P., having 
declined to accept the office. 
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OBITUARY. 
VISCOUNT TEMPLETOWN, G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. George Frederick, third Viscount Templetown, 
a Representative Peer 
for Ireland, Colonel of 
the 2nd Life Guards, 
and Colonel-Com- 
mandant 2nd Batta- 
lion 60th Foot, died at 
San Remo on Jan. 4. 
He was born Aug. 5, 
1802, the second son 
of John Henry, first 
Viscount Templetown, 
by Mary. his wife, only 
daughter of the fifth 
Karl of Sandwich, and 
sueceeded to the peerage at the death of his elder brother, 
March 28, 1863. He was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and, adopting the military service, gained distinction 
in it. He was successively Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel 
Coldstream Guards, Major-General and Colonel-Commandant 
1877. He served in the Crimean 
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60th Rifles, and retired in 

campaign, was wounded, and mentioned in despatches. He sat 
in the House of Commons as member for the county of 
Antrim 1859 to 1863. His Lordship married, Feb. 6, 1850, 


daughter of Field-Marshal Sir Alexander Wood- 
but leaves no issue, the peerage devolving on his 
ington Clotworthy Upton, 
late Peer wasa Knight 


Susan, eldest 
ford, G.C.B.., 
nephew, Henry Edward Montagu Dor 

now fourth Viscount Templetown. The 


Grand Cross of the Bath, an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Knight of the Medjidieh. 
SIR PAUL HUNTER, BART. 
Sir Claudius Stephen Paul Hunter, second Baronet, died 
suddenly on Jan. 7, at his seat, Mortimer Hill, 


near Reading. He was born Sept. 21, 1825, the 
of the late Mr. John Hunter, of the 
East Indian Civil Service, by Sarah, his first 
wife, daughter of Mr. W. N. W. Hewett of 
Bilham, Yorkshire, and was grandson of Alder- 
man Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, D.C.L., Lord 
Mayor of London, 1811-12, who was created a 
Baronet in the latter year. He was educated at 
Eton and at St. John’s College, Oxford, where 


only son 





he graduated B.A. in 1847, and was formerly 
honorary Colonel Volunteer Battalion Berk- 
shire Regiment. He was a Justice of the 


Peace and Deputy Lieutenant for Berks, and served the office 
of High Sheriff for that county in 1860. He married, Feb. 17, 
1852, Constance, younger daughter of Mr. William George Ives 
Bosanquet, and leaves, with a daughter, an only surviving son, 
now Sir Charles Roderick Hunter, third Baronet, who was born 
July 6, 1858, and married, July 27, 1887, Agnes Lillie, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Adam Kennard of Crawley Court, Hants, and 
has a Ronald, born in The present Baronet is 
Captain 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, and was lately Aide-de- 
Camp to the Lieutenant-General commanding in Canada. 
SIR EDWARD SLADEN, 

Colonel Edward Bose Sladen, late of the Madras Staff 
Corps, and Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, died of 
pneumonia, after a few days’ illness, at his residence, 30, 
Lowndes-square, S.W., on Jan. 4. He was born in 1831, the 
fourth son of the late Mr. Ramsay Sladen, Physician-General 
Madras Army, by Emma, his second wife, daughter of Colonel 
Paul Commissioner in Mysore, and was educated at 
Shrewsbury. He ertered the Army in 1849, and rose to the 
rank of Colonel in 1880. He served in the Burmese War in 
1852-3, in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, the capture of 
Lucknow and the Oude Campaign 1858, as Brigade Quarter- 
master to Sir A. Horsford at Gultanpore, Goomte, and Daooad- 
pore, and with the Burmese Expedition in 1885-6 as chief 
political officer with the force. He received the thanks of 
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the Government of India, was several times mentioned in 
despatches, and obtained two medals with three clasps. The 
Order of Knighthood was conferred on him in 1886. The 


deceased officer married, first, in 1861, Sophia Catharine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Richard Pryce Harrison, C.S.I., late Comp- 
troller-General of Accounts for India, which lady died in 1865, 
and secondly, in 1880, Katherine Jane, elder daughter of Mr, 
Robert Russell Carew of Carpender’s Park, Herts. 
SIR BARTHOLOMEW SULIVAN, K.C.B. 
Bartholomew James Sulivan, K.C.B., died at 
Bournemouth on Jan. 1. He was born in 1810, the son of the 
late Rear-Admiral Thomas Ball Sulivan,. C.B.; was educated at 
the Royal Naval College, and entered the Royal Navy in 1824. He 
became Lieutenant in 1830, and attained the rank of Admiral 
in 1877. In 1854-5 he served as senior Surveying Officer to the 
Baltic Fleet, and took part in the operations at Bomarsund 
and Sweaborg. From 1856 to 1864 he was Naval Officer to the 
Board of Trade. He married, in 1837, Sophia, daughter of 
Vice-Admiral James Young. 
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Admiral 


MR. ARMSTRONG OF BAL IVER. 
Mr. William Bigoe Armstrong of Bal Iver, in the King’s County, 
treasurer of that county, died of inflammation of the lungs on 
Jan. 8, at his residence, 60, Erith-road, West Kensington. He 
was born in 1839, the only son of the late Mr. James Ferrier 
Armstrong of Bal Iver, by Honoria, his wife, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. John Fleming of Stoneham Park, Hants, M.P. 
for the southern division of that county. He married April 4, 
1866, Anna Maria de Courcy, second daughter of Mr. James 
Freeman Hughes of The Grove, in the county of Dublin, but 
leaves no issue. 
MR. LEATHER OF LEVUNTHORPE HALL. 

Mr. Frederick John Leather, J.P.. of Middleton Hall, North- 
umberland, and Leventhorpe Hall, Yorkshire, died on Jan. 7. 
This gentleman, a considerable landed proprietor in the North 
of England, was born Nov. 21, 1835, son and heir of the late 
Mr. John Towlerton Leather of Leventhorpe and Middleton, 
F.S.A., J.P., and D.L., High Sheriff, 1875. He married, July 8. 
1863, Gertrude Elizabeth Sophia, daughter of the Rev, Charles 
Walters, M.A. 

We have also to record the deaths of — 

Major Kenneth Mackay, late of 
Jan. 10, aged seventy-one. 

Mr. Oswell Livingstone, the last surviving son of Dr. Living- 
stone, the great traveller. 

Mr. Frederick Ewan Bushby, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, on Jan. 5, in his ninety-fifth year. 
He was one of the oldest members of Cambridge University. 

Mr. Peter Richard Skerrett of Athgoe Park, in the county 
of Dublin, and of Ballinduff Castle, in the county of Galway, 
on Jan. 8, at Vesey Place, Kingstown, aged seventy-six. 

Mr. George Moore, M.D.. of Hertford-street, Mayfair, after 
a short illness, on Jan. 8, aged fifty-six. A fortnight ago, in 
the course of his professional duties, he caught a severe chill, 
which rapidly developed into inflammation of the lungs. The 
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Princess of Wales, whom he attended for twenty years, has 
expresed her deep sympathy with his family, and great 
personal regret. 

The Rev. Caleb Whitefoord, M.A., for forty-seven years 
Rector of Whitton, in the county of Salop, on Jan. 5. He was 
the eldest son of the art patron of the same name. 

Lady Call (Laura Emma), daughter of Mr. Charles Wright 
Gardiner of Coombe Lodge. Oxfordshire, and widow of Sir 
William Berkeley Call, Bart., married April 14, 1841, died on 
Dec. 29. 

Mr. Philip Whittington Jacob. J.P., one of the sub-editors 
of Dr. Murray’s new “ English Dictionary,” after a compara- 
tively short illness, at Guildford, in his eighty-fifth year. He 
was one of the most eminent linguists of the present day. 

Mr. Patrick Cumin, C.B., Chief Secretary of the Education 
Department, on Jan. 11. Thongh he had been suffering from 
heart disease and other complications, Mr. Cumin kept to his 
work to the last. 

Colonel John Sidney Hand, C.B.. late 82nd and 44th 
ments, on Jan. 2, aged fifty-six, at Norwood ; a Crimean officer, 
medal with clasp for Sebastopol ; served during the Indian 
Mutiny at Lucknow and Cawnpore, in China War of 1860, and 
in Abyssinia. Made C.B. in 1887. 

Dr. W. L. Fischer, Emeritus Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of St. Andrews, on Jan. §, after a few days’ 
illness from bronchitis. He was upwards of eighty years of 
age, and had been connected with the University of St. 
Andrews since 1847. 

Mr. Herbert Astley Paston-Cooper, seventh son of Sir 
Astley Paston-Cooper, second Baronet, on Jan. 5, at his 
residence, The Friarage, Aylesbury, aged fifty-three. He 
married, in 1863, a daughter of the late Rev. James Joseph 
Goodall of Dinton Hall, Aylesbury. 

Colonel Hamlet Coote Wade-Dalton, C.B.,at Hauxwell Hall, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, aged eighty. The Colonel took 
part with distinction in the Afghan campaigns of 1838-42. In 
1855 he succeeded the Duke of Leeds in command of the North 
Yorkshire Militia. As a country gentleman and enthusiastic 
sportsman he was widely known. 

The Hon. Cecilia Maria, only daughter of William. first 
Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 1844-6, 
and wife of the Hon. Robert Daly, fifth son of the first Lord 
Dunsandle, on Dec. 25, aged seventy-eight. She was married, 
Dec. 27, 1845, and leaves surviving issue, two sons and three 
daughters. 

Lady Pauncefort Duncombe (Sophia Caroline). wife of Sir 
Philip Duncombe Pauncefort Duncombe, Bart., of Great Brick- 
hill Manor, Bucks, and youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
T. P. Maunsell of Thorpe Malsor, in the county of Northamp- 
ton,on Dec. 30, aged sixty-seven. She leaves one son, Henry 
Philip, and three daughters. 

The Rev. Robert Phelps, D.D.. who had been Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, since 1843, expired at his 
house on Jan. 11. after a short illness, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He entered the University as a scholar of Trinity, and after 
graduating as fifth wrangler, in 1833. was appointed a Fellow. 
Ten years later he was elected master of Sidney Sussex College 
on the death of Dr. Chafy. 
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RENT AUDITS. 

Mr. Gladstone attended the rent-andit dinner of the Hawarden 
tenants on Jan. 9. In acknowledging the toast of his health, 
he adverted to the depression which fell upon agriculture after 
the first benefits derived from Free Trade. In that district 
the depression was less felt than in some places, chiefly, he 
believed, because there was on the Hawarden estate a great 
mixture of holdings of all classes. The question of the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant had been solved there by 
reasonable feeling and conduct on both sides. He did not 
believe in the nationalisation of the land, because he could 
not understand in what way the State could. be a good and 
capable landlord. It would be a good thing if every farmer 
owned the soil he cultivated ; but for all practical purposes he 
considered the most wholesome system was that in which the 
soil was owned by one set of men, and cultivatod by another. 
He entertained a conviction that in agricultural 
matters we were moving towards an improved state of things. 
Lord Derby, at his rent audit, announced to the tenants on his 
Knowsley (Lancashire) estate a remission of 20 per cent. The 
rents on the Knowsley estate have for a long time been very 
low, and they have continued so, notwithstanding all the 
fluctuations which have occurred elsewhere. Lately, however, 
the enormous competition from abroad has told even upon the 
low rental of the Knowsley estate, and it seems to be a fact 
beyond doubt that American grain, for instance, can be brought 
into Liverpool and sold at a price which keenly competes with 
produce grown at our very doors. Lord Derby briefly alluded 
to this.competition, but spoke hopefully of the future. His 
Lordship. who was accompanied by the Countess, was loudly 
applauded by the assembled tenants. The reduction stands 
as 10 per cent off the half-year just past, and ten for the 
coming half-year.—The Duke of Westminster has granted an 
abatement of 25 per cent in the rents of his Welsh agricultural 
tenantry.—Lord Mostyn, the Earl of Denbigh, and Sir George 
Cayley, Bart., have given their tithe payers a reduction of 10 
per cent, 
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The long-pending dispute as to the earldom of Caithness has 
been settled, the Edinburgh Sheriff of Chancery deciding that 
the earldom should fall to James Augustus Sinclair, banker, 
Aberdeen. The estates were not entailed, and they were be- 
queathed away from the title by the late Earl, who died last May. 

The Naval and Military Exhibition, held in the galleries of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, for over six months, 
was formally closed on Jan. 4. There is a deficit of £200 or 
£300, so that the guarantee fund will be called upon. The 
exhibition was visited by 50,000 people. 

The statue of Sir Rowland Hill, which stands by the Royal 
Exchange, was adorned with evergreens on Jan. 10 in celebra- 
tion of the jubilee of the penny post. The statue at Kidder- 
minster. the birthplace of the postal reformer, was also decor- 
ated with a floral wreath, provided by the Mayor, and the flag 
was hoisted at the Townhall.—The dinner to celebrate the 
jubilee of the penny postage was not held on that day, as was 
wished, but on the 15th, when the Postmaster-General took 
the chair in the Venetian Room of the Holborn Restaurant. 

During December the Fishmongers’ Company seized 14 tons 
of fish at Billingsgate Market as unfit for human food. Of 


this 13 tons were wet fish, and 1 ton shellfish. In Decem- 
ber the total delivery of fish at Billingsgate was 12,017 
tons, of which 9003 tons came by land and 3014 tons 
by water. The fish seized included cockles, cod. dorees. 


conger eels, haddocks, Norway herrings (5 tons), lobsters, 
mussels, oysters, periwinkles, shrimps, skate (2 tons), smelts, 
sprats (2 tons), whelks, and whiting. At Shadwell Market, 
out of a total delivery in December of 1211 tons, the fish seized 
only weighed 1 cwt. The ratio of fish seized to that delivered 
at Billingsgate was 1 ton in 846. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The influenza epidemic has been playing havoc with the 
theatres, and literally decimating the dramatic ranks. Many 
have borne the blow in silence ; many have collapsed ; a few 
plucky ones have returned. Prominent among these last is 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere. without whom, as everyone knows, the 
“Tosca” in English is impossible. Miss Olga Nethersole 
doubtless did her best, and helped her manager at an un- 
fortunate moment; but it is still an admitted fact that the 
public would no more go to see the “Tosca” without Mrs. 
seere than they would hurry to see “ The Dead Heart” if, un- 
happily, Mr. Henry Irving were on the sick-list. Stars are stars, 
all the world over. ‘lhere may be a dozen changes in “ Sweet 
Lavender” or even “A Man's Shadow,” but once let Henry 
Irving, or Ellen ‘Terry, or Mrs. Beere go out of the bill, and 
success is written off with a far uglier word. That is the 
worst of star plays and star actors: but it has ever been so. 
The return of Mrs. Bernard-Beere to the Garrick has once 
more quickened up the business, and tempted playgoers away 
from the processional pantomimes. 

Meanwhile, a few notes of what is going on may not be 
without interest Mr. Thomas Thorne and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan both being hors de combat it has been impossible to 
rehearsing the néw dramatic version of “ Clarissa 
which was almost ready for production. So, as a 
stop-gap. the old “School for Scandal” has been put up at the 
Vaudeville. Mr. Thorne is notoriously a lucky man, and 
before now I have known such stop-gaps to run out a whole 
season. There has been a surprise also at the Criterion. 
Albery’s “ Forgiven ”— which was never, to my mind, a good 
play. and certainly not worth reviving—was almost ready for 
production, but suddenly a message came from Mr. Charles 
Wyndham to stop all rehearsals and to put up, instead of 
Albery’s revived play, H. J. Byron's capital comedy * Cyril's 
The fact of the matter is that Mr. Charles Wyndham 
is suffering from a sudden attack of home sickness, and it 
would surprise no one to find him back at the Criterion far 
than anyone imagined. “Cyril's Suecess” cannot 
possibly be produced for several weeks, and so, presumably, 
* Caste” has taken a new lease of life 

The return of Miss Violet Cameron to her Majesty’s—or 
rather the occasion of her taking up a part in the brilliant 
pantomime originally written for her—has added a new in- 
terest to “ Cinderella.” For with Miss Violet Ca:neron come 
new songs, and with the new songs fresh interest. ‘The com- 
plaint of the majority of these actors, actresses, and singers in 
pantomime is not that they are ill-paid but that they have 
literally nothing to do. They parade the stage like the frozen- 
out gardeners in snow time and sing, “ We've got no work to 
do!” They look imploringly at Mr. Charles Harris, mounted 
on his stool at the prompt side. But he waves his white flag, 
rings his gong, and goes on with his processions. But, thank 
goodness ! the processional mania is doomed. This aimless, 
pointless, purposeless, unscientific, inartistic mass of extra- 
vagance that has ruined burlesque after burlesque will have 
its quietus after this year. “Cinderella” has given us the 
last straw. An extra one would have broken the camel's 
back. 

Covent-Garden has got one of the very best circuses that 
London has ever seen. ‘The material in the ring is first-class, 
the artists are exceptionally good, the riders understand their 
business, the clowns are really funny, the building and the 
seats are warm and comfortable, and then, of course, there is 
the lion that roars, shows his teeth, pats the boarhound, rides 
the pretty little Arab horse, and makes the little children laugh 
for joy. I have been all over London to try and hear that 
delightful scream of the delighted child. I began to think that 
there were no more children left. In the old pantomime days the 
theatre used to echo with the shrill shriek of the excited child. 
I can remember the Flexmore days, at the old Princess's, when 
the clown went to bed ina four-poster, and all the curtains and 
window-hangings turned into ghosts. But the processional 
craze has kicked out the old clown, banished the red-hot poker, 
abolished the buttered slide, cast away the purloined sausages, 
made “ Hot Codlins” very cold indeed, and cornered “ Tippiti- 
witchet.” How the poor children must suffer! They stare, 
but they do not laugh. They sigh, but they do not scream. 
Oh, dear me! that delightful child’s laugh that made us young 
again when we were beginning to feel—well, no longerchildren, 
how wearily I have soughtit! I could not find it at Olympia in 
that wilderness, I could not hear a sound of it in the Hay- 
market or Leicester-square; but I found it at the Covent- 
Garden Circus, when the clown sat down by the side of a 
harmless-looking individual in the front seats, deliberately 
assaulted him, sat upon his hat, tore him to pieces, limbed him, 
and eventually squashed him as flat as a pancake. Then it 
was that the children shook the house with laughter. The 
very essence of all fun—to the children—is comical ernelty. 
I am sometimes thought a maniac when I state my firm con- 
viction that the old comic seenes of a pantomime would pay. 
Such scenes as the Paynes used to give us at Covent-Garden— 
good old pantomime fun, not music-hall tumbling. Well, 
strange to say, the fun has come back to Covent-Garden again 
with the aid of good clowning ; but not in a pantomime—in 
a circus ! C. 8. 
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Professor Riicker delivered the last of his course of Royal 
Institution lectures on electricity, adapted to a juvenile audi- 
tory,on Jan. 9. This lecture was devoted to the subject of 
the application of electricity to motion, or the transference of 
energy from one place to another. By means of experiments 
he showed how pendulums could be made to swing by a 
current, which, if no work were done, would produce heat 
Whenever they had motion they were using energy some- 
where else. He also illustrated the molecular motion, 
or heat, caused by the chemical action of zine and sul- 
phuric acid. From this the lecturer went on to explain 
the principles of various models of electrie motors which had 
been lent from the Yorkshire College at Leeds, and to show 
the models in action. Then he described a motor actuating a 
small electric railway fitted up in the room, and this alsocame 
from the Yorkshire College. In this model an express train 
followed a slow train, but by an ingenious arrangement of 
working the line in sections, and of causing the slow train to 
leave the section behind it without a current, the express was 
always stopped when it came within a dangerous distance of 
the slow train, and could not run into it. It was not stated 
how this would in practice prevent an accident if the express 
were rushing down an incline. Another model which also 
excited great interest when set to work was one of Messre. 
Ayrton and Perry's Telfer railway, in which a wheel travels 
along a rail, and the trucks are suspended from the wheel. On 
such a railway, Professor Riicker said, some of his young 
auditors might one day ride. In conclusion, he expressed his 
the gentlemen from whom he had received 
assistance of various kinds, and assured the younger persons 
present that, if they should take up the study of science and 
endeavour to wrest some of Nature’s secrets from her, he could 
not promise them that they would find it easy work, but he 
was qnite certain that they would never regret the days and 
nights thus spent. 
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the Barcoo, 
es o! Gregory 
Gregory, where 
river 
numerous tril 
vs south-west in 
on of Lake Eyre 
territory, which 
be the watershed 
great island-con- 
tinent, between the H40th 
and 143rd degrees of longi- 
tude East and in latitude 
°4 deg. to 26 deg. South, all 
the streams flow northward 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
The Cooper River, lower 
down, enters a hideous stony 
desert und the ill-fated 
exploring party of Burke 
and Wills, in 1861, came to 
grief in that part of Aus- 
tralia. 

From Bourke, on the 
Darling River, the terminus 
of the railway line, five 
hundred miles from Sydney, 
Mr. Vogan travelled = on 
horseback, with a returning 
party of cattle-drovers, a 
journey of six weeks ; cross- 
ing the boundary from New 
South Wales to Queensland 
at the Paroo River, in the 
township of Hungerford ; 
thence going on to Thargo- 
mindah, on the Bulloo, and 
over the Cooper River, to 
Windora and to Canterbury ; 
and farther, to the Diaman- 
tina, passing the Morney, 
Monteira, and St. Albyn’s 
stations ; crossing the land 
of the sandhills to the 
junction of Herbert's Creek 
with King’s Creek, at Cluny 
station, he arrived at Sand- 
ringham, one of the most 
interesting runs in Austra- 
lia. Sandringham, nine 
hundred miles from the 
railway terminus at Bourke, 
is situated in latitude 24 
deg. S.. longitude 139 deg. 
E., in the Queensland town- 
ship of Bidura, where a 
small hoteland a store have 
been erected on the bank of 
the Herbert River. As this 
is a model station in its 
way, and as its general 
character and mode of man- 
agement are similar to 
others of the larger runs of 
the “Never-Never Land,” 
Mr. Vogan writes a parti- 
cular description :— 

“The three thousand 
square miles embraced with- 
in the boundaries of the 
run present some especially 
curious natural features. 
Among these are mud- 
springs of various kinds and 
dimensions. The sandhill 
country, already described, 
shares with the large, richly 
herbaged, clay-soil plains, in 
covering the whole of the 
great leasehold, or, rather, 
collection of leaseholds, 
forming the run. In wet 
seasons numerous creeks 
and rivers, lakes and water- 
holes appear, which vanish 
after a few months’ dry, 
hot weather. All the water- 
courses empty themselves, 
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sooner or later, into one 
great depression, in the 
south-west corner of the 
run, shown on maps of 
Australia as Lake Philippi, 
which is nearly a hundred 
miles in circumference after 

long wet season. Some 
water - holes dry up very 
much faster than others, 
and Lake Philippi lasts 
without rain for about two 
years ; but, when I saw it, 
it had nothing within its 
great basin save a few duck- 
haunted puddles. One of 
my sketches shows a cha- 
racteristic water-hole, into 
which no fresh supply of 
rain had fallen for twelve 
months or more. Itis called 
Bindiakka, and is on the 
Sylvester Creek—the latter 
named after the first man 
who ventured to*take up’ 
the country in 1875, one 
Sylvester Brown. But, in 
addition to numerous per- 
manent water-holes which 
will hold out three years 
without rain, there are the 
mud-springs. One of these 
I discovered myself some 
fifteen miles from the old 
head station of Bindiakka, 
on the water-hole already 
mentioned. It is a great 
dome of mud—grey, reddish 
grey, ochreous yellow, 
white, and dark grey : these 
varying colours of the walls 
of the spring are due to the 
presence of more or less 
iron, ochre, and gypsum 
(sulphate of lime). When 
in action, the water oozes 
out of the top of the dome. 
The spring represented in 
my sketch is situated on an 
immense ‘clay-pan,’ or clay- 
covered barren flat, close to 
some cliffs composed of the 
débris of volcanic ejecta, 
brought down and deposited, 
most probably, when the 
sea covered this part of 
Australia. Many of these 
springs occur, especially in 
the northern portions of the 
run ; in fact, there is a chain 
of them, mostly on_ the 
banks of dry water-courses, 
with a ‘strike,’ to use a 
miner's term, when men- 
tioning the line or direction 
of a reef, from north-east 
to south-west. 

“Mr. G. Field, the man- 
aging partner, has _ been 
very successful in boring 
for artesian water near some 
of these springs. My sketch 
shows one of the most suc- 
cessful of these, giving 
150,000 gallons of water per 
day through a six-inch pipe, 
from a depth of 160 ft. The 
ground is covered’ with 
pieces of highly silicified 
sandstone, through which a 
trench has been dug to a 
neighbouring creek; the 
surrounding land consists 
of an undulating stony 
country, sparsely covered 
with spinifex, Mitchell, 
‘blue, and other grasses. 
Around the water - holes 
numerous wildfowl collect. 
My sketches of the Brenda 
(native name) water-hole on 
the Parawichela creek, with 
its mud-banks, and_ back- 
ground of sandhill, sparsely 
covered with the  sharp- 
pointed spinifex grass ; and 
of the Matai hole, with its 
congregation of cockatoos, 
pelicans, duck of various 
sorts, ibis, native com- 
panions, shags, and flock- 
pigeons, will give a good 
idea of the appearance of 
these valuable portions of 
the run. 

“The station-house is a 
long, low building, framed 
in rough timber, and bound 
together with walls of mud. 
A thatched roof, which is 
carried over the wall-plates, 
so as to form a verandah 
all round, and perhaps a real 
glass window or two, com- 
plete its external form. 
Inside you find mud-walls 
dividing the building, half- 
way tothe roof, into several 
apartments. One is the 
store, where the flour and 
other necessaries of life are 
kept, and where most things 
wanted on a station, from 
a needle to a saddle, are to 
be found; the office and 
spare guest-chamber occupy 
another room; a general 
smoking- and card-room, 
where the ‘boss.’ or 
manager, sees anyone who 
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iO grape-vine has been t 


traine 
y sketch of Sandringham head s 
he office before mentioned stands *the squatter's 
the rain-gauge, of which I have sent you a sketch 
over nine inches of rain is a fairly good season 
Never land. 
| the work of the house, save that important part 
to Charley, the Chinaman, who serves as cook, is 
native house-girls, generally called ‘gins.’ Some of 
s—well fed and decently dressed—are as pretty as 
en in any country. I cannot exactly describe the 
they occupy in an establishment where all are 
for there are no wives in the Never-Never country. 
ation-house is the men’s quarters, in one building, 
use being in another ; the harness-room, the meat- 
shed forming perhaps a third building. Ata 
hundred yards’ distance is the ‘ black camp,’ belong- 
lacks rhe dwellings of these ‘ boys and 
just the same as those at the ‘ Warragals’ 
p d, i 1 ‘hands’ village), half a mile 
The huts are five or six feet high, built of boughs, one 
ch is stuck in the ground and the other bent over 
similar ones opposite. The basket-work mansion is 
r with sand, mud, odds and ends of blankets, old 
clothes, and suchlike. An opening facing 
ne side. The squatter has certain of his 
1 practised in using the Snider rifle, and these are 
some fanciful uniform—generally blue with red 
t | and white peaked cap. It is 
wil \ roublesome, and will spear 
these ‘ boys’ are called into action. The ‘ boys’ 
e-girls receive a nominal wage of five shillings, but 
sin reality never paid, as boots and clothes, of which 
very careless, neve long, and are debited to them 
squatter who supplies them. 
eft 1 to the natives and their habits, I will 
| to the sketch showing our ‘boys’ at the 
fire-side game of *‘ Bingeroo. The fun consists in 
r the leaves of a species of eucalyptus twirl round and rise 
over a roaring fire. The leaves are heated, moulded 
fingers to resemble a boat, and, being held over the 
their concave side downwards, are given a twirl 
first and second fingers. The ascending current 
r carries them, twirling like Archimedean screw ventila- 
, some twenty or thirty feet high, according to the size of 
he fire. Up and down, the little leaf-boats swoop and tower, 
whirling away swiftly, while these childish men shriek with 
delight, jump and jabber, and, if I could only make out what 
t y. are doubtless laying heavy odds against their rivals’ 
ig treasures. These leaves, when twirled over a hot, 
large fire, on a still night, will mount fifty feet in the air, and 
keep going from three to five minutes.” 


MUSIC 

London music is, as yet, chiefly supported by the Popular 
Concerts and Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts, all 
at St. James's Hall. The earliest of this year’s Popular 
Conce rts took pl we on the afternoon of Jan. 1! and the even- 
ing of Jan. 13. On the first of these occasions, Beethoven's 
ard for stringed and wind instruments, was the chief 
feature of the programme, the executants having been 
Madame Néruda and MM. Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, 
Piatti, and Reynolds. Jeethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in E flat, 
Op. 7, was neatly played by Sir Charles Hallé, and vocal pieces 
were contributed by Mr. Hirwen Jones, in lieu of Miss L. 

imann, disabled by influenza At the evening concert of 

following Monday Schubert's Octet—for a combination of 

truments similar to that of Beethoven’s Septet—was the 
specialty of the selection. Each work is a masterpiece, 
unrivalled in its kind, that no number of repetitions can 
render too familiar 

Mr. Jolin Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts were, as already 
recorded, resumed on Jan. 4 with a morning perform- 
ance. This was followed by the first evening concert of the 
year, at which the attractions were of the usual varied and 
popalar character. 

The annual conference of the “ National Society of Profes- 
sional Musicians” was recently held at Bristol. The association 
was founded, in Lancashire, some eight years ago, by leading 
teachers of the county, with a view to providing members of 
the profession with a national organisation similar to that 
possessed by other professional bodies—membership of that 
now referred to furnishing a means of distinguishing between 
qualified and unqualified teachers. The association now 
numbers over five hundred members, for whose musical com- 
petency it vonches. ‘The recent meeting was presided over by 
Mr. C. E. Stephens (in the absence of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie) 
and Dr. Longhurst. Addresses on several musical topics of 
interest were delivered by Dr. Longhurst. Mr. J. S. Curwen, 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. E. Prout, and performances were given 
of works composed by members. 

Another musical celebrity has been removed, his death 
closely following that of Sefor Gayarré. Giorgio Ronconi— 
one of the most celebrated baritones that have ever appeared 
in opera—died at Madrid on Jan. 8. He was born at Milan in 
1810, and made his stage début at the age of about 
twenty-one. His powers as an actor were rapidly devel- 
oped; indeed, it was in this respect chiefly that his 
great reputation was earned, his vocalisation having been 
far from perfect. His versatility was extraordinary, as ex- 
emplified by his excellence alike in characters of a comic, 
even farcical, kind, and in others of intense tragedy. His 
performances, during many seasons, at our great opera houses 
in the Haymarket and Covent-garden must be remembered by 
many. His rich humour as Dr. Duleamara, Don Pasquale, 
Leporello, the Podesta (in “ La Gazza Ladra”™), and his grand 
tragic passion as Rigoletto; as De Chevreuse in “ Maria di 
Rohan,” and the Doge in “I Due Foscari”—not to mention 
many other parts—displayed qualities rarely, if ever, united 
in the same individual. 


“Elsie” (waltz) and “Christina” (valse espagnole) are 
two pleasing pieces in dance form by D. Godfrey jun., whose 
name is well known in association with music of this class. 
rhe first-named waltz is melodious and graceful in style ; the 
other is of a more sprightly kind, with a touch of national 
character. “In the Starlight” is the title of a melodious 
song by the same composer. The music has some analogy 
with that of the “ Elsie” waltz. These pieces are published 
»y Francis Brothers and Day 


Mr. William Meigh Goodman, Chief Justice of British 
Honduras, has been appointed Attorney - General for the 
Colony of Hong Kong. 

The Dac d’Aumale has bought of Lord Carlisle 300 French 
portraits of famous personages in the reigns of Francis I. and 
Henri II. Some are by Clouet, of whose works the Duke 


already had a rich collection. 
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CHESS IN LONDON, 
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: K B P is advanced | t stood better whe 
14. Q to Kt 3rd 28 
Qto is better. Black's positic 
is now itical, and will mequire 
ereatest care in its defence. 30. K R to K 3ré 
15. P to Q Kt 3rd K R to Bsq White leaves no loophole of escape 
The object of this move is not ertsy a The ‘defence, though farseeing, is quite 
| 


BLACK (Mr. W.) 


19 B to Q 2nd 
20, Kt to B 3rd P to B 3rd 
Kt to Q 5th B to B 3rd 


28. Q to K 4th P to Kt 4th 


-PtoR ith P to R 3rd 


discover, P to K B 4th, or QR to Kt sq, | unavailing 

seems more to the purpose. 30. Q to Kt sq 

16. Kt to R 4th 31. Q to Kt 4th Q to K sq 

17. P toQ B 4th 4 to Q R 4th P takes P R P takes P 

18. P to B 4th >to Q B 4th {to R 3rd K Rto R 2nd 
P to K B 4th might still have been R to R 5th R to Kt 7th 

played. 59 to R 3rd Q to K Kt sq 

19. P to B 5th . R to R 6th, and wins. 


Q to Kt 2nd 


The portrait and biographical sketch in the December number of the 
Chess Monthly is that of Mr. Frank Healey. This is the first occasion that 
the subject has been chosen out of the ranks of the players, and the famous 
English problem-composer is well deserwing of the compliment implied in 
the choice. He has long held the foremost place in this country in the 
branch of chess which he has done so much to perfect and popularise, and 
nearly forty years have seen no diminution in his fame. His powers of 
composition, although not so frequently employed, are as good as ever, and 
his productions are marked by an ingenuity of construction and subtlety of 
play which no other composer can command. The problem printed above 
is an original position contributed to accompany the memoir. 

A new chess column has been started in the pages of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, Mr, G, C. Heywood is the editor, than whom a better for 
the purpose would be difficult to find. 

Mr. Bird visited the Plymouth Chess Club on Jan. 8 and received a 
hearty welcome from its members, thirty-one of whom he met subsequently 
in simultaneous play. Of these games he won four, drew seven, and lost 
three, the winners being Messrs, Turner, Wright, and Pearse. 

Chessplayer’s Annual and Club Directory, 1890. (Mr. and Mrs. Row- 
land, 9, Victoria-terrace, Clontarf, Dublin.)—The success of the issue for 
1889 has encouraged the compilers to venture on the present edition, 
which certainly contains much useful information. By way of novelty 
an essay on four-handed chess is introduced ; but the game appears too 
intricate ever to become popular. 


It has been decided by the Grantham Board of Guardians 
to sell the workhouse premises to the Great Northern Railway 
Company for £13,500, the railway authorities agreeing to 
give 200 guineas to cover the cost of purchase of land fora 
new workhouse. 

Lord Brassey on Jan. 11 presided at a large gathering, held 
at the Albert Hall, in aid of the Homes for Little Boys at 
Farningham and Swanley, in Kent. His Lordship pointed out 
that the institution was one of the very best of charities, for 
not only did the course of instruction educate a boy, but it 
also taught him a trade whereby, later in life, he was enabled 
to support himself. Two thousand pounds are urgently needed 
to carry on the work, and, indeed, two of the homes at Farn- 
ingham are temporarily closed for want of funds. After the 
speechmaking, the lads gave a capital concert and a display of 
drill and gymnastics, quite admirable in effect. 


THE YANGTSZE RIVER OF CHIN. 

We are favoured by Mrs. Archibald Little with some photo- 
iphs, taken by her, of the grand and beautiful scenery of 
the gorges through which flow the rapids of the Upper Yang- 
isze, the great river that traverses the whole breadth of 
China from south-west to the east coast. On this river is 
situated Hankow, a city and inland port of much commercial 
importance from its central position, accessible by ships from 
the open sea, to a distance of nearly six hundred miles above 
Shanghai, and now promised a direct railway communication 
with Pekin to the north. Some Illustrations of the Yang- 
tsze at Hankow lately appeared in this Journal ; but much 
interest has also been excited in the undertaking of the 
Upper Yangtsze Steam Navigation Company, formed in 
London about three years ago, for the purpose of opening 
to foreign trade the port of Chungking, the great trading 
mart of the vast Western province of Szechuen. ‘This 
city is situated 1500 miles from the mouth of the river, and its 
establishment as an open port is dependent upon the successful 
ascent of the river by steamers. Sir Thomas Wade, in 1875, 
when negotiating the Cheefoo Convention with Li Hung 
Chang, was anxious to add Chungking to the ports lready 
cpened in China by previous treaties, to enable British- 
manufactured goods to be carried free of all transit dene after 
payment of the single import duty only, right into the far 
west of the Empire. Under the favoured-nation clause all 
foreign Powers having treaties with China are equally bene- 
fited ; and as the list of shareholders in the Upper Yangtsze 
Company comprises members of several foreign national- 
ities interested, along with British subjects, the enterprise 
may be justly styled an international one. The concessions 
made by the Chefoo Convention in 1876 were given as a sort 
of atonement for the murder of Margary in Yunnan, in the 
previous year, but were only yielded under the guns of our 
fleet, assembled in Chefoo Harbour at the time. One of the 
clauses of this Convention stipulated for the navigation of the 
Upper Yangtsze by British steamers. Mr. Archibald Little 
was the first to make application to be permitted to run 
steamers under this agreement. The Tsung-li Yamen, or 
Chinese Foreign Office, assented—as they could not but do— 
and promised to make the necessary arrangements. Nearly 
five years have since elapsed, and the completion of the 
‘arrangements ” is as far off as ever; indeed, it hardly 
appears that they ever seriously intended they should be 
completed. Steamers are permitt ted to ascend no higher than 
Ichang, which is 1000 miles from the mouth of the river. 
Local opposition is the difficulty alleged, but all who know 
China are aware that any such opposition, even if it exists, 
is powerless to interfere with any innovation that has the 
Government support. The ports open to foreign trade have 
successively exc roe steam for junk navigation without any 
manifestations of ill-feeling on the part of the population, and 
even the loss of rt octroi, or likin taxes, consequent upon 
the opening of new port ] 


s, has been submitted to by the local 
officials concerned without a murmur. In the present case the 
central Government has only to order, and there will be no 
local resistance. Mr. Little has made numerous visits to the 
rapids since his project was started, and met nothing but 
friendly curiosity, on the part of the people and junkmen, as 
to the coming of the steamer. 

The following descriptive notes, written by Mrs. Archibald 
Little, will serve as a commentary on the views photographed 
by that lady during a house-boat trip up the rapids of the 
great river, which are minutely described in her husband's 
book, published in 1888 by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., con- 
taining a fall account of trade and travel up the Yangtsze, 
and of the city of Chungking :— 

‘The Yangtsze gorges must now be reckoned among those 
great and famous sights which everyone who would see the 
world must see if he can. It is not enough, any longer, to 
have visited the arid canons of the Colorado ; the gorges of 
the Yangtsze more than rival the cafons in grandeur, and 
boast also a vegetation and flora unsurpassed in loveliness. 
Wild roses bloom with a luxuriance quite Chinese, the lilac, 
wistaria, honeysuckle, and azalea succeed one another, and the 
maidenhair fern waves everywhere ; the air is fragrant, all the 
while, with the blossoms of many beautiful flowering trees. 
The Niukan gorge is sometimes reckoned the loveliest. but 
beyond that is the far more awe-inspiring Ping-Shu, whose 
precipitous sides, reaching some 1000 ft. straight up, without 
even a grip for the nails of a drowning man, and whose deep 
waters, to which no bottom has ever been found, baffle the 
attempt to land, while the artist and photographer can scarcely 
do them justice. 

“ A steam-launch has already made its way, without being 
towed, up several of the rapids, and it is to be hoped the 
Chinese Government may soon decide no longer to stop the 
Kuling, a sternwheeler especially built for this route. But 
hitherto, above Ichang, which is situated just below the en- 
trance to the gorges, the river voyage has to be made, not only 
by the enterprising tourist, but by every cargo of merchandise, 
in junks, which are towed up the succession of rapids 
foaming in the gorges. ‘The junks are manned sometimes 
by two or three hundred men, often going on all fours 
like so many donkeys, and always encouraged at difficult 
bits by gang-leaders, dressed in some fantastic attire or 
stripped naked, who shout and dance about, and not 
seldom strike vigorous blows upon the men’s backs, in the 
fashion of the clown in pantomime. Sometimes the tow-line 
breaks, and the boat goes whirling down stream with a 
rapidity quite unlike its upward mode of progression. ‘lhe 
carriage of goods from Ichang to Chungking, five hundred 
miles, costs about three times as much as from London to 
Shanghai, ten thousand miles ; and not uncommonly, out of a 
company of boats, two will be lost, thus rendering an ex- 
pensive cargo of machinery useless until a fresh consignment 
of the missing pieces be received from Europe. At the great 
rapid of the Shin-T’an, goods are generally landed and carried 
round on men’s backs. It is usual also for passengers to land 
and walk. But,as it is, the loss of life is great, in spite of 
the admirably organised service of Chinese life-boats, stationed 
at each of the rapids.” 


Lord Romilly, who was called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn in 
1864, has recently been elected a Bencher of that society. His 
grandfather, Sir Samuel Romilly, was a Bencher of the Inn 
and Treasurer in 1803. His father, Lord Romilly, Master of 
the Rolls, was also a Bencher of Gray's Inn, and twice filled 
the office of Treasurer, once in 1846 and again in 1866. 

At a meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, held on Jan. 11, 
Dr. R. C. A. Prior in the chair. among the donations presented 
to the museum was a specimen of the double cocoa-nut, or 
Cocoa de Mer, now known to come from the Seychelles, a small 
group of islands in the Tropics. For some hundreds of years 
these nuts had been occasionally found washed up by the sea, 
when their extraordinary appearance, large size. and mys- 
terious origin gave rise to many stories of miraculous virtues 
in the cure of diseases; some are even said to have been sold 
for their weight in gold. This specimen had belonged to General 
Gordon, and was given by him to General Gerald Graham, by 
whom it was presented to the society. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated July 4, 1888) of the Rev. Henry George 
Watkins, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Potter's Bar, Middlesex, 
who died on Nov. 3 last, was pr yved on Dec. 9 DY the Rev. 
ITenry George Watkins, the son, Henry Parker Parkfield, and 
the Rev. Hugh Huleatt, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards E251 ,000 The testator 
ju “aths £20 t uch to the society or the Propag abio! 

the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Church Missionary Society, 

British and Foreign Bible Society, Religious Tract 


the Sons of the Clergy, and the 


ty, the Corp 
for the Re lief of ior Pio le men; £100 each 
Pa 


y f 
to the Chur t j riety ] gy Orphan Cor- 
British Orphan Asylum, and the City of 
; £50 each to the Samaritan Societies 
St jartholomew’'s Hospital and St. 
£100 to the Potter: Bar Cottage Hospi- 
to the National School, f Bar. if supported 
luntary contributions and ) y a rate; and £10 
ch to the Potter's Bar Provident Society and the Potter's 
sar Coal Charity. There are gifts of presentation and family 
ite (including the silver salver presented to his late father, 
v. H. G. Watkins, by the parishioners of St. Swithin’s, 
, in 1834), and other articles, to his said son, his two 
daughters, and a granddaughter. The advowson of St. Swithin 
London Stone, to which he has the alternate right of pre- 
sentation, he devises to his son, the said Rev. Henry George 
Watkins, in fee, and he earnestly hopes that should he have 
the opportunity he will take great care to present a clergy- 
man who will preach the gospel in the said church. He gives 
various freehold and leasehold properties and £30,000 New 
Consols to his said son; a freehold house in St. Michael’s- 
illey, Cornhill, and £25,000 New Consols, upon the trusts 
of the marriage settlement of his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
Mary Grubb; a freehold house in Hatton-garden and. £25,000 
New Consols upon the trusts of the marriage settlement of his 
danghter Mrs. Elizabeth Symes Thompson ; a freehold house 
in Hatton-garden to each of his sons-in-law, Colonel Alexander 
Grubb and Edmund Symes Thompson, M.D. ; a freehold house 
in Betterton-street, Long Acre, to his brother-in-law, the said 
Rev. H. Huleatt; a freehold house in Hatton-garden and 
£2000 to Mrs. Huleatt, the sister of his late wife ; and numer- 
ous legacies to grandchildren, nephews, nieces, the church- 
warden, clerk, bell-toller, and sexton of St. John’s Church, 
schoolmaster, servants and others. As to the residue of his 
real and personal estate, he leaves one third to his said son, 
and one third upon the trusts of the marriage settlements of 
each of his said two daughters. 

The will (dated Oct. 24, 1889) of Miss Anne Raphael, late 
of Stockwell Hall, Billericay, Essex, who died on Oct. 27 last, 
at Ditton Hall, Thames Ditton, was proved on Jan. 8 by 
the Hon. John Henry Savile, the nephew, and Charles John 
Mander, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £235,000. The testatrix devises Stockwell 
Hall, and all her freehold and copyhold estates in the counties 
of Essex, Middlesex, and Herts, or elsewhere in England 
(except in the county of Surrey), to the use of her sister, the 
Right Hon. Agnes Louisa Elizabeth, Countess of Mexborough, 
for life, with remainder to her said nephew, the Hon. John 
Henry Savile, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons, according to seniority in tail male, with remainder to 
her nephew, the Hon. George Savile, for life. There is a gift 
over of such settled property (excepting the Stockwell Hall 
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estate and her house in Dover-street) in the event of her nephew 
Henry John succeeding to the title and dignity of a of 
Mexborough ; Ditton Lodge and all her freehold and copyhold 
property in the county of Surrey, including the church of St. 
taphael, presbytery and school at Kingston, she devises to 
the use of her said sister, for life, with remainder to her 
nephew, the Hon. George Savile, for life, with remainder to 
his first and other sons according to seniority in tail mal 
fhe furniture, plate, pictures, books, statuary, ornaments, 
articles of virtu at Ditton Hall, and the organ, fixtures, and 
furniture of the said church, are made heirlooms, to go with 
the Ditton Hall estate; and the furniture, plate, pictures, 
statues, articles of virty, &c., at Stockwell Hall, and the plate 
at her bankers, are made heirlooms, to go with the Stock- 
well Hall estate In the event of her not making a 
separate testamentary instrument dealing with her free- 
hold and immoveable property in Lombardy, Italy, she 
directs it to be sold, and the proceeds to pass with her 
residuary personal estate. Her furniture, plate, and effects 
at No. 33. Dover-street, a diamond ring, her laces and ward- 
robe, and such trinkets as she may select, she bequeaths to her 
sister ; her jewels and £5000 to her niece, Lady Mary Louisa 
Savile; and £200 to her executor, Mr. Mander. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her 
said sister, for life; then, as to £45,000, upon further trust, 
for her said niece ; and the ultimate residue is to be divided in 
equal shares between her said two nephews, John Henry and 
George. 

The will (dated Feb. 25, 1889) of Mr. W. H. Wakefield. J.P., 
D.L., Chairman of Quarter Sessions, late of Sedgwick House, 
near Kendal, was ‘proved in the District Registry at Carlisle 
on — 30. The executors are the testator’s son Jacob Wake- 
field and Mr. William Dillworth Crewdson. Testator devises 
his Free whire property and an annuity of £800 to Mrs. Wake- 
field, for life } and he makes a bequest to her of furniture, and 
an immediate legacy of £1000, these gifts being in addition 
to Hollins Farm with Lane Honse, settled upon her for life. 
Testator devises his Lancashire property, subject to the widow's 
life estate, to his son W. H. Wakefield absolutely; he also 
gives to him a third of his share in the gunpowder business of 
W. H. Wakefield and Co. He gives an annuity, for life, to his 
son John. To his daughters, in addition to the sums settled 
upon his‘married daughters at the times of their marriage, he 
bequeaths annuities amounting together to £2000, The residue 
of his persondlty and his Westmoreland estates (comprising 
the bulk of his property), and all his other estates, with the 
exception of those in Lancashire, he gives to his son Jacob 
absolutely, who succeeds the testator in the banking firm of 
Wakefield, Crewdson, and Co., and to two thirds of his interest 
in W. H. Wakefield and Co. The value of the personalty (as 
distinguished from the landed property) amounts to upwards 
of £111,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 17, 1881), with three codicils (dated 
July 24, 1882 ; Sept. 24, 1883; and Feb. 4, 1884), of Mr. William 
James Hope Gambier, formerly of Welford Lodge, Leamington, 
and late of Smedmore, Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, who died on 
Nov. 19 last, was proved on Jan. 8 by Charles ‘Townshend 
Murdoch and Captain Eustace Gambier Mansel, the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £39,000. 


The testator leaves £4000 to Cecil Trevor Gardiner; and the 


residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay the 
income to his sister, Mrs. Jemima Henrietta Mansel, for life. 
At his sister's death he bequeaths £20,000 to his nephew, 


Eustace Gambier Mansel; and as to the ultimate residue, he 





DINING-ROoM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MANN and CO., Manufacturers of 


DINING -ROOM FURNITURI The lara 
ssortment to choose from, as well as the best possible 
value Three more houses have been added to this im- 
portant department. Half a century's reputation. Illus 
trated Catalogues post-free. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special atten- 
tion to the production of high-class DINING 
ROOM FURNITURE that will afford permanent sat 
faction in wear. The numerous recommendations with 
which Messrs. Maple and Co, have been favoured by 
customers who have used the furniture for years Is a 
pleasing testimony to the excellence of the articles. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 


The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, walnut, or 


MAPLE & 60 


Tottenham-Court-Road, London, 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


IN THE WORLD. 





mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow chairs 
in leather; dining-table, with patent screw; also Early 
English sideboard, with plate-glass back, and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas. Design free. 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six small 
chairs, two easy-chairs in leather, telescope dining-table, 
sideboard, with plate-glass back and cellaret, and 
dinner-waggon ; in light or dark oak, walnut, or ash, 
very substantial in character, 23 guineas, 


DINING-ROOM SUITES. 

The TAMWORTH SUITE, in polished or fumigated 
oak, walnut, or mahogany, comprising six ordinary, two 
easy chairs, and handsome couch, in leather, extending 
dining-table and sideboard, with cellaret, 27 guineas ; 
an execlient suite, at a medium price. 
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MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 
BEDROOM SUITES, from 65s. 6d. 


500 Bed-room suites, at from 65s. 6d. to 275 guineas. 
These comprise a great variety of styles, many being of 
a very high-class and distinetive character, novel both 
in construction, arrangement, and combination of woods, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WEYMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, consisting 
of wardrobe with plate-glass door; toilet-table, with 
giass affixed ; washstand with marble top, tile back, towel 
rods at side, cupboard beneath, three chairs, £7 15s, 
Illustration free. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-giass door, toilet- 
table, with giass affixed, washstand, with marble top and 
tile back, pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. 
Illustration free. 


BRED-ROOM SUITES. 
The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or wal- 
nut, including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post-Free, 


(| ae = 
it a 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, in an apartment, 
IN STOCK, 
From 8s. 9d. to 55 Guineas. 
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gives one moiety, upon trust, for his niece Elizabeth Henrietta 
Mansel ; and the other moiety, upon trust, for his niece Louisa 
Mary Mansel. 

rhe will (dated April 10, 1883) of Mr. Charles Edward 
Tuck, J.P., late of No. 28, St. Giles-street, Norwich, and of The 
Grove, Blofield, Norfolk, who died on Nov. 16 last, was proved 
on Jan. 2 by George Hustler Tuck, Albert Hustler Tuck, and 
Algernon Devereux Tuck, the sons, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £27,000. The testator 
recites that his son George Hustler will succeed, at his 
death, to the Blofield estate ; and he devises his property at 
Surlingham, Rockland, and Bramerton, with the lordship or 
manor of Surlingham, certain rights of fishing, and a swan- 
mark (subject to certain charges thereon) to his son Albert 
Hustler, in fee ; and the Hartshall and Botesdale Hall estates 
to his son Algernon Devereux, in fee. Out of a sum of £12,000 
in settlement he appoints £7000 to his son Albert ; £3000 to 
his daughter Edith Bessie Jane: and £2000, upon trust, for 
his said daughter during the widowhood of his wife, and then 
to his son Algernon. He bequeaths £3000 each to his sons 
Albert and Algernon ; £10,000, upon trust, for his wife, Mrs. 
Emily Mary ‘Tuck, for life, then as to £5000 thereof for his 
daughter Edith Bessie Jane, and as to £5000 for his daughter 
Ella Mary. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his sons Albert and Asgernon, in equal shares. 


Forty thousand communications are daily made by tele- 
phone in London over the lines of the National Telephone 
Company, according to a statement made at a Royal Insti- 
tution lecture. 

The Right Hon. D. Plunket, First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works, &c., has written to the Marylebone Vestry, in 
reply to a resolution passed by them, stating that “to throw 
the slips on the north bank of the canal in Regent's Park open 
to the public would entail an expenditure for maintenance and 
protection that would be very heavy, and out of proportion to 
the advantage which the public would derive therefrom, and 
regretting that he cannot undertake to comply with the wishes 
of the Vestry in the matter.” 

The emigration returns for the past year have been issued 
by Mr. Giffen from the Board of Trade. Nearly 344,000 left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the year. 
As usual, Ireland contributes, in proportion to population, 
by far the greatest number of these returns. About 65,000 
emigrants were of Irish nationality. Though England has 
more than five times the population, she has only a little more 
than two and a half times the number of emigrants, the exact 
number being 164,225. The numbers have fallen back in both 
cases, however, since the previous year. 

The wedding of the Hon. and Rev. Archibald Parker, M.A., 
ninth son of the Earl of Macclesfield, to the Hon. Maud 
Frances Bateman-Hanbury, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady 

jateman, took place on Jan. 8, at St. Peter's, Eaton-square. 
The service was conducted by the bridegroom's brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. Algernon Parker, assisted by the uncle of the 
bride, the Hon. and Rey. Arthur Bateman-Hanbury. The 
bridegroom's best man was a younger brother, the Hon. Henry 
Parker ; and the bride was given away by her father. Her 
trainbearer was Master Ronald Parker, one of the bride- 
groom's nephews; and there were six bridesmaids—the Hon. 
Gertrude, the Hon. Rosamund, the Hon. Cecilia, and the Hon. 
Decima Bateman-Hanbury, sisters of the bride ; and the Ladies 
Mary and Evelyn Parker, sisters of the bridegroom. 


SPECIMEN DINING-ROOMS. 
GPLot“EN DINING-ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.’S NEW SPECIMEN 


DINING-ROOMS, ‘ses ‘“orated and fally appointed 
with furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale 
mahogany, antique carved oak, American walnut, and 
other woods, are now open to the public, and should be 
seen by all intending purchasers, 


THIRTY SPECIMEN ROOMS. 
THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at Messrs. 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT ( LASS DECORATIVE F URNISHING, earried out in 


perfect taste, without extravagant expenditure. Every- 
one about to furnish or rearrange their residences, should 
by all means inspect these apartments, 


THESE ROOMS are not only helpful 

as showing the effect of the furniture when arranged 
but also most suggestive as regards 
decorative treatment, as well as a guide to the entire 
cost of furnishing in any selected style.—MAPLE and 
€O., Decorators and Furnishers. 


DECORATIONS. 


EXHIBITION of DECORATIVE ART. 

EXAMPLES of ART DECORATIONS in Carton- 
pierre, Tynecastle Tapestry, Lincrusta, Japanese and 
Flock Papers, Silk, Tapestry, and Japanese Embroidered 
Panels, Cretonne, Eastern Rugs and Mattings, Hand- 
painted Friezes, and interior woodwork. Thirty Speci- 
men-rooms, constituting a unique exhibition of I =ti¥e 
Art, are now open to visitors, 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE and CO. BRUSSELS 


CARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. have always in 
stock Brussels Carpets made to stand the test of daily 
use, both as regards texture and colourings. In fact, 
their carpets for hard, street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial, 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—-MAPLE and COS No. 4 quality is an 
extra stout Brussels ‘Carpet, suitable for rooms where 
there is constant tread, and woven with regard to dura- 





“PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, 


52s. 6 


3 ft., 388.; 3ft. 6Gin., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 


Price for the Patent Wire Lire Mattress, without Bedstead. 
3 ft., 9s. 6d.; 3ft. Gin., 10s. 9d.; 4ft., lls. 9d.; 4 ft. 6in., 12s. 9d. 


bility rather than elaboration of design. A bordered 
Carpet of this grade, 9 ft. by 9ft.,can be had for forty 
shillings. 


CARPETS for HARD, STREET-LIKE 

WEAR.—The “ Maple” Brand Brussels Carpet is 
a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and in all 
the designs and colourings for 1889, including some most 
wonderful replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfaction 
In use, 


TURKEY CARPETS. 


new-shaped washstand, £12 15s. ; or with bedstead and NOVELTIES in Fancy DRAWING- ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, A TURKEY CARPET is, above all 
‘abinets, Screens, / 


spring bedding, £17 10s, 
BED-ROOM SUITES. 


cluding 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass centre door, 


£18 10s.; or with handsome brass bedstead and spring to INSPECT the 


bedding, £25 17s. Design and full particulars free. 


Writing-Tables, &c., 
The ROURNEMOUTH SUITE, in solid ash, in- FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 

VISITORS, as well as MERCIIANTS, are INVITED special appointment to her Majesty 
The reputation of half a century. Factories :—-Beaumont- _ possessor. 
MENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds’ place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets; Curtains, &c.. road: Park-street, Islington. 


largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 


Occasional Tables, Settees, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-Chairs, Card-Tables, Easels, Pedestals, ( 
at most Moderate Prices. Special Cate slogue. MAPLE and C¢ )., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


APLE and CO., Upholsterers DY the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike the 


others, the most suitable for the dining-room, its 
agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect of 


the Queen. good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 


URKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE and 


and CO, are the very largest importers of Turkey 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE.—MAPLE all ready fo immediate shipment. Having large space, 
B ‘goods are pac ced. ithe pr exp rienced HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of Carpets; and having a Branch House at Smyrna, with 


and CO., Timber Merchants and direct importers 
of the finest woods, manufacturers of Bed-room and packers 
other Furniture by steam-power and improved insure safe 
machinery, Tottenham-court-road, London. Factories: century. 
Beaumont-place, Euston-road ; Southampton-buildings, 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington, &c. 


all goods are packed on the premises by 

; Very essential when goods are for exportation 
delivery. The reputation of half a ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain are able to exercise close 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years. 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


Catalogues Free. 


POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS agency at Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, 


supervision over the whole 
process of manufacture, which is the anly way in which 
excellence of colouring and workmanship can be 
guaranteed, 
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NO 


Injurious Substances are used in the Manufacture of 


Brooke's soap, 


“MONKEY BRAND.” 


This Product has been tested by the leading Analysts of 
Great Britain, and pronounced 


"Tue ONLY NATURALCLEANSER.” 


The “LANCET” says:—‘ This Soap is specially recommended 
for cleaning and polishing. It answers admirably. It is very effectual 
in removing dirt and stains, at the same time giving a good polish.” 

The “ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says :—‘ It is well 


adapted for removing stains, rust and dirt.” 


Many others might be quoted did space permit, but the two highest 
medical authorities will, it is hoped, be deemed sufficient. 


SOME OF ITS USES. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING, 


METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, WINDOWS, 
Oll.-CLOTHS, BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RGDS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen Ucensils. 

For Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and a 1000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, 
and on Shipboard. 

REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, Etc. 




















Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. if not obtainable 
near you, send 4d. in Stamps for full size bar, free by Post; 1/- for three bars, to 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY, 
386 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London. 


"TIS USED IN EVERY 


s 
Ss 
Ss 
ES 


\\ \\ WA \ 

















For its rich handsome appearance, lovely artistic draperies, and sterling 
good wearing qualities, we recommend that wonderful resemblance to the 


richest Silk Velvet, 
THE CELEBRATED 


LOUIS” VewveTEEN 


Fashionable Outdoor Dresses, Dinner and Reception Gowns, Tea Gowns, 
Children’s Dresses, and all Trimming purposes 


ASK YOUR DRAPER FOR THE NEW WINTER COLOURS. 
WELL! 


Every yard of the Genuine bears the Name, and is Guaranteed. 


NOTE 


= 








NOTICE. 





PETER ROBINSON'S 


Court & Family Mourning & Black 
Goods Warehouse, 


256, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 





THE 


STOCK-TAKING SALE 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


COMMENCED ON THE 


FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 


AND WILL CONTINUE DURING THE MONTH. 


GENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 
each Department. The whole of the Stock 


MOURNING ORDERS DURING THE SALE has been re-marked to very low prices purposely 
Will te SOLD at the SAME CHEAP RATES. for this Sele. 


Travelling Expenses not charged, however distant _ 
from London. early visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 


PETER ROBINSON 





Those ladies who kindly pay an 





MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


| | N.B.—Two or three 


MU DIHK’= 
SHLEHCT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION & SALE OF ALL THE BEST & NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 
| LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Subscribers) 


from ‘lwo Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
CASES SHIPPED AT LOWEST RATES TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectyses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Secondhand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; ano 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


- a a ee eee 


WHY Why do the Clergy and Gentry use 
Why do all Professional Men use 


HIERATICA ? 








WH » Why do Oxford an! Cambridge Men us tH | e RATICA ? 
Why do Clubs and § ieties use 
WHY Why onaainanic ial pnd HIERATICA? 


WHY  wisioattcommerrial Firma HIERATICA? 


WH Y 5 Because it is delightful to write upon. ' 
Because it is so reasonable in price. HIERA T ICA . 
HIERATICA is the favourite Nore Parer, The ANCIENT WRITING PAPER of the Priests. Each Sheet 
water-marked HIERATICA, Reject Substitutes, 5 Quires, Is. ; Envelopes, Is. 100, Ofall Stationers. Any difficulty 
to obtain, send Stamps to Hieratica Works, 68, Upper Thames-strect, London, Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, 




























For Ladies’ Column, see page 90; Foreign News, page 94, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. Those were times for men who like smartness—poor _ like that of their valiant ancestors—picturesque in cut, suited 
want to know what male millinery can be, we must go 48ers of 7 -day sink into nothingness by comparison. to display the figure, agreeable to the eye in colour. met 

Diilieti Wtntes Bahihiit These AE age \\V hat is the best a man can do to day? All black and white— Of course, they cannot go back to the old fashions. Nob dy 

. ee : nothing but white and black! The most unbecoming colour, wants that. Let each generation live its own life in its 

ive p to portraits of the period of James I.and the early or no-colour, that there is in the world! Even in levée dress, own garb. But is there not enough sense in the whole male 

irs of Charles L They come all from two English collections, now-a-davs, there is still the same dull, dismal, doleful, dis- sex to invent some costume for themselves at once becoming, 

painters were Dutch, e | y days of the Dutch  tressing darkness of garb. We can only ao how much comfortable, and healthful? [Please note: I constructed that 

better many of our male relations might look than they in fact last sentence on the model of the eternal diatribes of some 

in Gettin of whi ot en bal eae tek. Chak fae do, by passing glimpses of them in the pink of the hunting- gentlemanly critics on female dress— it is not in my ordinary 

Spe . oo ee field. or in volunteer or regular uniform, or in the costume of _ style, as will be at once perceived. Tne young Emperor of 

immensely wide trank hose, that look almost like petticoats ; some bygone age at an occasional fancy-dress ball. hen we Germany has made a beginning. He is going to have his 

and these and their close-fitting coats are of superb brocades perceive how at least half their potential good looks are lost to Court dress in future the same as was worn by his ancestors’ 

Chen they have little vests of pleated muslin, and big square — our daily view by the bad shape.and the unattractive material, courtiers in the last century. If he slavishly follows those 

ransparent lace garters, and such rosetteson and the dead uniformity of black and white, of the masculine ancient models it will be absurd: his Court will be like a 

rshoes! Their gart e like great scarves. Someare costume of the Victorian cra perennial fancy-dress ball. But if he will allow in details a 

of black velvet, some of silk of many colours, all tied in immense Come now! Men are always criticising our dress) Why reasonable latitude to the taste of to-day, something interest- 

fall bows ; and as to the rosettes, they entirely cover the foot. should not we take a turn of criticising theirs? Itis not for ing may be evolved—just as the First Empire dress for women 

rd Dorset, positively has his rosettes made their sakes that I write: it is for ours. We have to look at came out of Greek models, and “ our pretty evening gowns 

ind of which finishes with a precious — them, and it is only right that they should try to be pleasing this season are evolved from the Napoleonic ideas. Well, then, 

ind sapphires are there! Then his in oureyes. Everyone of the lower animals follows that law in the next place, let velvet coats be worn in evenings. If 

clocked” with embroidery in many — between the sexes. It is the male bird that in the heyday of | only Prince Edward would appear next season in a dark plum- 

the shoes a1 Louis Quinze™ height, youth puts on fine plumage; it is the lion, not the lioness, coloured or a warm-brown velvet coat «t some ball, many 

in a most coquettish fashion. His that grows an ornamental mane; the male in every species,as men would follow his example gladly. For most of them do 

traight up above his brow, and he Darwin has shown clearly, dresses up or shows off his prowess _ not like their present style of dress any better than Ido. How 

which go well with his ruff of — to attract the female sex, and, generally, men have not despised does a man dress when he is free to don what he really likcs? 

is chest and rising behind his adornment. The men of to-day are peculiar in their content In knickerbockers, in flannels, in Norfolk jacket, or short coat, 

what looks at first vith baggy, black, thick clothing, unbecoming to figure and and soft, low hat—never in the costume of civilised conven- 

xion alike Let there be a ref rm | Let the men of _ tion, baggy trousers, stuffy, ill-fitting, semi-tight black cloth 


It isa very interesting collection. showing a smartness 


but turns out to be yinple 


rlapping plat ) o-day visit the Tudor Exhibition pre the “ Fighting Veres’ coat, senseless backless and chestless vest, stiff starched front, 
spreading plume o1 ollection of portraits at the Academy, and judge how much _ torturing tall collar, and chimney-pot hat. 
er-looking they themselves would be were their garb more The Academy Private View always appears more crowded 


Sin JOHN BENNETT, Lro. 


Watch & Clock Manufact urers. 


— . STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
WHISKE Y; MOUNTED From & 5.to & 5,000. 


~CONMELL MONUMENT BRAND,” =— 18 NEW BOND S™,W. Lonpon. 


I) Wi! 


City in the reign of King George the Third. 


H. E. HUDSON & CO., 


9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN. 4 { { im a a BS 
sromncwee cues MS. SAINSBURY’ SLU 
Is sieue tetas | \ V K N j VK PR | x10. In return for £10 NOTE, 
__ BRONCHIAL TROCHES | Re from English A 4 | KEYLESS W ATC ‘i — ~yty t = inen - age nd GOLD 
' ala ORS IG iyi Lavender Flowers and most choice and AT riya > ee ae a on 
iny Irritation or Soreness of the Throat delicate scents. W A | KI le eo 


Hacking Cough in Con umption, $ VERY LASTING. 
sronehitl thina, and Catarrh, \ 


give strength to the volce of i oe 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 8. SAINSB RY. A 
n Prices, 1s., 15. 6d., 2s., 35.. 4s. 64., and 6s.: post-free, 2d. extra. In neat Cases, suitable 


Of all Chemists and Paient Medicine Vendors, | 64177 ST | 
Is. Did, per Box. Sw for Presents, from 3s, to 15s. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra, 


an ODIO B. .- pests acnttmncaininenisiiaie 


See that the words * Brown's Bronchial Troches ” 


he Government Stamp round each Box, without PUR FE; 


coontee.., WAN HOUTEN'S ‘sm: 


ANTIBILIOUS a 
‘ BEST one? £25, —The “Sik JOHN.” A 
( ‘1OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PIL Us, om GOES FARTHEST " : F gt Fi i sane L i: i ie A a! 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, 6 


the Radway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 








({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. | £20, £80, £40 Presentation Watches. 
FOR BILE, Arms ant Inseription emblazoned Nobiemen, Gentle- 
men, and others 





£25 Hall Clock, to Chime « on 8 Bells. 


YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | | ‘“ : ” 66 ° ” 
Cee nee eS” FOR INDIGESTION | LANCET.— Delicate aroma.”—"“ PURE and unmixed. In oak or mahogany? With, bracket and shield, ‘Thre 


(vosurs ssH0CS 2 | BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL." 1t is admimabie’— £5. 5s. Sti24R,NEzLEss 


=e | crystal glass, The cul APEST WATCH EVE! PRODUCED, 


7 <: Flavour is perfect ™ and = So PURE.” Air, damp, and dust tight. GOLD CHAIN: ved SEWELLS ky. 
GERMANDREE, : ; 


rT) . : ” ILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
Pa nonouome ge seaure. | HEALTH.—" PURITY is beyond question. GOLD WATCHES, from £5 


wee see ror se = of exquisite sé ” lustrated Cataio, niet > 
Perfume and absolute adherence i 1 Cataioyrues post-free. 
mighost vecempence an the Forte Rabieition 1000) ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 
Manulacturer : MIGNOT - BOUCHER, Perfumer, i JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
| Wigh-Clase Perfumers, Chem Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited) 

’ 


To he oivtaine | of all High-Class Perfumers, Chemists, Druggists ete. C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


MAPPIN «¢WEBBS “iiscroais SIL WER PLATE. 























Electro Silver full-size Oval Entrée Dish, with Bead Mounts. 


Six Solid Silver Afternoon Tea Spoons and Converts into two dishes by simply removing the handle, 
Tongs, best Morocco Case, £2 15s, Engraved as Illustrated, £3 3s.; Plain, £2 15s, 
Best Electro, £1 11s. 6d. Warmer to match, £3, 


ILLUSTRATED 


d Webb's New Regis- ™ 
Backhorn Handle Carvers, Chased Silver Mounts, complete in ree om Case, Mappin “ a sa Deus -. ow ae a 


One Pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. ane or Grape Stand and 
One Pair each Meat and Game Carvers and Steel £3 00 iecize- Dish, t3 10s. 


' 18, POULTRY, E.C., . | 
158, OXFORD-ST., W.,! | LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY, 





OWI WF BOI BE ENON Se = 
Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes. Electro Silver Toast Rack, Beg 


“ Toby 4 ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS; Lined Cedar Wood. To hold 50, £4 10s.; to hold Frame, and Butter Dish 


Selid Silver 
combined, £2 10s. 


Batter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Morocco Case, veam 3 
Sterling Silver, 14s. ; Electro-Silver, 88. 24 in, hugh, 23°28. SHEFFIELD. 75, £5; vo hold 100, £6 6s. 
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NEW MUSIC. NEW _ MUSIC, | (YOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, | LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
\ ETZLER "‘' ): NEW LIST. | BRIGHTON —FREQt ENT TRAINS 
4 4K anc CO.'S NE ST. RONCHITIS. and NEURALGIA From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
‘ a sie: semaine ([OSTE'S LATEST and MOST SUCCESSFUL 5 Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 
E RED TSSAR. } SON ae — | Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
| The successful Comedy-Opera. ra) L I I g B R Oo Ww x E'S Availuite by ” Traine bet oo tendon sua Bridson. 
songs > STEPHE RY , ‘TP > J. 4 Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekcay 
pane ap vse hn Bbw! AR D SOLO a MON. Yio - . ae Son 1 ‘ of f .— - S fiat, and I . iN Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood From Victoria 0 ' Fare 128 Gal, ine inding Pulls ap Car, 
= ords by ifton Binclam i J ollis “0 © WAS Un. Cheap Half4iuin irst Clase Day Tickets to Brighto 
(HE RED HU SS SAR. one ° ul te ily "is he ly it nt wr as rn) r.% aie shat Bre wee he anare rom Victon 3 nd Lo inden Bri: we e\ oy. se turday ¢ , - 
Vocal Seore rs a a. net. "J ym : 4 ) te ( < F in a erate strue, and . dm Td ne (rane quaiiun vw ond Royal Pavilion, 
Piano s« -2 +» Os. wet. | La ‘ : | ELL ME xO STAY 7 , I. Robertson, | conven ty ti ; oy it "hea "been, Aan = Be “Tine a" ae ap ge _ oy Lap ae ke oe 2 het amen s ve " Sunusy 
ee se ! Ika (E. Solomo : uns iy w Bee SA F. BLONCTUSO 1 Ju 65. ” icto 045 am, and 12.15 pom € 10s 
pug - ; : : ; : Hirwen Jones, Perey P almer, &c, 3 ~ 13, eee Pullman Cars run in London and Br ee Fast Trains. 
Soe OF : . ar eee | Lhrough bookings to Brighton from proncipal Stations 
of the Regiment. y, boy sadly ; YW INGED ECHOES. | yk R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 
cof the Rex t. Ready, hose, ready ; In C, D flat, and F CHLORODYNE.—The Right Mon, Earl Russell commu. | << 
PCOSSEUE Scvehpe. WI 4 ad on A . 5 a ¥ooy i to the ¢ nies once ae he mer enpts — Pe ta SENHA. i- CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
a hag ee | Veh 701 7c he had received information to the effect that the only remedy | 71s ew row , 
Never know defeat, boys, \ TINGED ECHOES. if any - . vice in cholers was Cllurodyne. ~See Lance t quenampeyts Via XE WHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN - 


Death before retreat, boys, Sung by Miss Grace Damian and Dec. 31, 1863. Vive v press Service Weekdave and Sumer ye 





7 aeee rh hed gat Regiment.’ Miss Lucille Saunders. -— > gs ge ea Tee as wee ey | deetion te Paris (1, 2,3 Clase), Parise to Lendon 1. 2, 3 Clare), 
Price 3a erie DR J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | Sen — 
Tn G (ec engces 04 » KE), in A (com pass E to F sharp). | H .¢ aLOnOnY NE.—Extract from the Py ae eal Times,” | M press ria aA st-End) 8.00 pm. Paris (St. Lazare) 8.40 p.m, 
’ 7 | TrRw ‘ wale ‘ _ ‘Wwllio in. 12 H y rrit sores Of orthodox practi- | Londun Bridge (City) 9 \. rr. 
G YUIDES OF THE NIGH ee N EW SONGS. By Alfred ( ellier, tioners, rourse, would not be thus singularly popular xa Si arr. : London Bridge (City) 7 ws W's 
Guides o e Night, | Gung fy Mr. Be alae + jid it not supply a want and fill a place.’ Paris (St. Lazare) 8&0 a.m. Victoria (West-End) 7.50 caw, 
lu iwWays encore - 
three Keys, D,B,and. | (VER TILL, OVER DALE. D&. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | Keturn First ba. al. Second 436 bt hurd Se le 
ray > > , ‘ | . . 4 & - 46 teturn inst Sas, l., Sec al 428. Bcl., Thire kl 
yt HE st HUSSAR. CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in Powerful Paddle Steam ore with onenilens Cali &e 
ifrey’s s¢ hse erat from the Over Lenght oral I TOLD MY LOVE. -  aeaanaensaates sess nsuuption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, | tr ns run alongside Steamers at Newhaven ane = 
NIGHT, A. Goring Thomas. : : Seep TA Id FoR. FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 
| Sung by Miss Eleanor Rees F D R. J. CO L L Is B Rr OW N E S books and Handbiils, to Le obtained at Victoria 
CHLOI 


d.; 





" 
rl atthe Ballad Concerts. ! p a tODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery. London Bric woany other Station, and at the following 
GORDON. NEW SONG. By Maude Valerie White. Diarrhira, &€. dian Branch OMfces, where Tickets may also be obtained :— W« 

¢ snd Genera ces, 28, Regent-circus ccndilly,¢ 
F, E. We atherly. Music by LAWRENCE - E , Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square Hay 
Sung everywhere, a aa ; COLLIS BROWNE'S | Cook's Omce, Lidgate-cireus; and Gaze 
LIGHT. Georges Bizet. QOFl LYDIAN AIRS. D Bvondiere CAUTION.—None genuine without the | (By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and Genetal Manager. 
lar and ’ h r Coll is Bre ron on the Gor ernment 
nd Co,a debt of gratitude 
‘ten Light’ a noble son by Georges Rizet stamp. Overwholining hiedieal testimuny” accompanies exch N UMBLES.—Langland Bay Hotel, near 
8 writte ns ne Bagiisn Lote: ch are OFT LYDIAN AIRS. Words by J. F. | (eee, oe. Berar oy 2 ah Suld in Bottle "33, 6 fade - Swansea. THE MENTONE OF WALES 
ioble a Composit N 1i¢ < ) N . “ lon, ¢ li l a ” 
harp, and organ accompaniment. lay ’ a — a — 
, \ at 1) rIwy Mentone of Wales en s i nos desi 
j THA T IS YOl R CREST and MOTTO? Residence. Strongly ree me nded ! ; men ernie medi- 
Send name and county CULLETON’S Heraldic | cal profession. ; 


OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 64. PEDIGREES For tariff, carriages, &c., address Tuk MANAGER. 


» sheltered position of Langland May wit hi its southern 


. HL, 48. Gd., a ills 
: : aspect and balmy air, which entitle it he cal 


L A * CHARMANTE MARGUERITE. J. L. MOLLOYS NEW SONG BOOK. 
e . 


by Miss Liza Lehmann, 
A ple rand p i mt melody, which is enhanced by an TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 


accompaniment of mewhat nivre modern character. and wife blended. C engraved op seals and dies. Bo : 
filustrated London News WIx SONG STORIES plates engraved i sdiwval and mode lern st} les. Signet ring’. L UCERN E.— Ilétels Schweizerhof and 
| OVE IN IDL E NE SS. Caroline Lowthian. b Beautifully Illustrated by Helen Mackenzie. is-carat fri mn 428,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W Lucert beste. | Ap extra floor and tw w lifts added 
4 “AY ew sone Music by J. L MOLLOY, is, net, = i to the Schweizerh The cleetr e | he 8 aupitied in the ue 
5 water ee aie Eeeeetie @eneem {ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED | fooms; no charge for lighting or ser 
|* I WERE BUT THE MORNING LIGHT. | ne ae STATIONERY —a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper Havsun Pukwns, P vrietors, 
ALERE D CELLIER. TT TeVED TC nd SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamp IN COLOUR ith a x 
In Keys to suit all Voices. 2s, cach net, NEW DANC E ML SIC, Crest r Address, No ¢ a f ‘ e ners + as steeldie, Wee ding \ ONTE CA RL _* Prince of Wales's 
TALSE IMP ROMPTU. B. God: ard. 3 Be ARE, COE eerie oe oe ae Mh eocen | 2 Hotel. A superb edifice, especially built asa superior 
» tel : ' | - ™ n rode ae all i aoe inn bene oe orn . “~ ‘family Hotel—200 Leds—now op naguificent! 
isemins A charming gat my yey little pices James's ([HEODORA. New Waltz. - : = ~ aon, WA ‘. with ever “regard to comfort thi mn h : 
bs i 2s, , P. BI Oss " om - 7 > re Gardens, Terraces, anid 
({ON AMORE WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. ~ Goa (_HOCOLAT MENIER ; 
" “My Queen,” “* Mia Cara,” “ Rhoda,” &c. | Awarded and is close )- Kky FRERES 


a el bel« mes to the same proprictors as the Hotel Victoria 


Tuneful and catching Society. Price 23, net, 
1" ‘Dia on . ; 7 | i Ss" ONO is 
Ene Gee ee CATALOGUE: | ()LD LONG AGO. Walts. May Ostlere. AT AL, EXHIDITIONS, NIcE~ ENGLISH BANK. 
new publications, Sent gratis and post-fre, | The last new Waltz by this most successful ae pal E. VVE. ADOLPHE TACKOIX and CO, 
N ETZL ER and CO raelgiain (‘Hoc OLAT ME N pean “a ’ Ib. and . Ib. An Rick ti ney: dy ut nD. 
‘ “9 PACKETS, es "aiestid ol ta ane 
Sch Maar eee, wis IFRED. Waltz. Norfolk Megone. F vii “ pee yok ad She Geel de" Londres 
M: ASON and HAMLIN Ame rican Organs, RAKPAS MONTE CARLO, two minutes from the Casino, 


Played with great success by the Band of th BR ‘ 
Supplied to her Most Gracio sty the QUEEN, Wandering Minstrels, 23. each net. — . eee srren Reading-rvom. 


LLM. the EMPIthSS ELGENTE, : > 4 diem . 
Liszt, Sir Arthur Sullivan, &c. — pe oe ; (" WocokL A! T MENIER. NICE. Grand Hotel des Iles Britanniques. 
M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. ( YHAPPELL and 7 ~. . IRON-FRAMED Dally Conenmetion AN af Lavin, Director for twenty-four years of the Hotel 
wards and Gold Medals | "LANOFO 8. | r — Cosmope in, fas taken on his own account the favourite 
e Great Exhibitions Ney 3, New and Elegant Designs. — family it. ‘el tes Hes Britanniues, highly recommended, 
Two Hundred difer« nt Mod: Is manufactured, From 16 “de ies ore a is (SHOCOLAT MEN IE R. Paris, 
pes ‘ wi epee P e, Hire r on the Instalment System. x J ef k W INTE SEAS ON. SPAIN. 
YONISCH PIANOFORTES. tum “°° born COLON, HUELVA, 
Monk plodels, Beautiful Designs, (‘LOUGH and WARREN'S COMBINATION me? ANDALUSIA. 
one, ane lish uns . " —. « mo es ote S pai ed with comple English sanita 
New Upright Grand Pianos, New Boudoir Gt = Pianos, AMERICAN ORGANS. [DRESS SHIRTS. rane My 2S Ee DRED GUNNERY 
eee ee TUN AAR OFORTES.| ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED “The most Perfect Fitting Maie."—Ohserver Pension, 1of. per Day, including Table Wine, 
4 An Improved Method of Str nging. d sega ter he H \RMONII MS. ihe: ™ { - = oom - Resident Doctor 
Brit, Pure, Musical Te . AIS. BSG g TS —F ‘ ' tailway Fares, First and Second Class, Lishon te ' 
Any of the abo M isical Instrume San cane be had on Hire Ss [BESS SHIRTS.—FORD and Co. ann was vases, vir Sand | le nd Cla Lisbon to Huelva, 
won the Three re Pu rehase System, | Sixteen different sizes, ready for us¢ Add t oo ny, Huelva Hotel © 
Ni 1 ed Catalogues ee - . - » l4in. to 181m, neck, In finest "hinew | AUCTCSS 5H AR uelva . ompany, 
es w il strat Cata post-fr ( YHAPPELL and CO.. 50. New Bond-st. : 11, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C, 
\ ETZLER and C O., , “ — City Branch: 15, Poultry [B® ISS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO. . : 
* GREAT ARLBOR sH-STREET, LONDON, W, —_ iP , , , 
Oe Nee ; : "OME re renee Set bas te ky dele { ‘RAND CANARY.—Ho6tel Santa Catalina, 
i YATEY and WILLIS'S LIST OF NEW JOHN PRINSMEAD and QONS , A ite oth st Winte . Resort in the We rid.- This ‘ harming 
ma ; ae. ; : Pee ’ moa . p ’ 1wote ices the Sea, and is surrounded hy its own beautifully 
™ - ea . UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES [DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO. aid-out grounds. The hotel is replete with every modern 
QTORIES. By A, H. Behrend. Keys | combine the Elemance and Convenience of the Cottage with Have an immense Stock to Wear with One or ' Wwement and the sanitary arrangements leave nothing 
N . , . the h in of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the Two Studs n Front, to he ired Priva r-roomes are distributed con. 
dan tiechelman, Miss E, Horizontal G rand. ? 5a, Gdl., 78, Gd., 84, Gd., Os, fal, venic ntly. thr ughou ding, tesident Ki glish Lhy- 
uae written this Composer since Pp ‘ 1 Forty Guineas upwards ian 3 tnelish Chure Y Every information may 
eee ds ; ae 20, 4 Wiginore-strect, London, W RESS SHIRTS.—FORD and CO., ” 0 ed and plans s OMices of the CANARY 
ol ‘ z ) Shirtmakers ISLANDS COMPANY, 1, Laurence Pountney-hill, London, E.C. 


Keys Band G. 1 
Sung by Madame Belle Cole, desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are . FORD and H 0., 41, Poultry, London 
Beautiful words, beautifully set. Pian forte Manu facturers only and that the Prey y address is Daily yield, 507,600 galls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Faber, 
. Ww The Baths were founded by the Romans i the First Century, 


WHEN THE SUN WAS LOW. By J. R. “otscader steno tnrenty stom OID s SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar | Most valuable in cases of Itheumatism, Gout, Skin Affectione, 


ROKRCKEL. Keys A flat and ¢ > Banded, fine linen, three for 6s bor, 78, Gt The Baths have heen recently enlarged and perfected at great 
Sung by Madame Patey, Madame Hope Glenn, &c. ) £98. es, With every i ovement, One of ’ , > ro (13 ey 
the got pianos ¢ use, carriage paid.—R. FORDand CO,, 41, i’ vy. Londe > the most complete in Europe. They include Thermal, 


rPHE ‘BRIDGE OF GOLD. By Frank Moir. 7 a“ > o : tee . 
’ ON OE LMAN? £ CO. Forward an Ttpeteatas &e tlogue and Sclf-Measure ; : 
1 ([HOMAS OETZMANN and per post fre F101, MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 


The New Iron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, : 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) wi "4 t ' 1 fur " expense, One of the greatest hy Bienic phy si als enye The 
. ’ r ‘ cal : | r made, Drawings free. 
fPHE WILLOW COPSE. By Michael THOM. As OL TZMANN ona — _ rn o* oiesiaaie am ee nap ur, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Deveheuses 
Keys E flat, F,and A flat, | 27, Baker-street, W. ANGIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN'S — PURE | fr 1m Continental, Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisntion, Spray, 
ling! wetty. humo " , & 9% ” - o | ry and Mois eat, Humage an thalation Rooms All 
gly | y, humo 4h4 | NDYE dD WoOoL { NDERVESTS, 28. Gd. cach ; Pants, forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, tand Daily in the 





us ballad, 
ry y ;pP ITS ‘TPSY , ichae ~~ Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repeti- to match, 23, 6d, Wr for Patterns and Seif - Measure, 
| HE Sr vateane \ ag vk nad 4 nanan £35 on uction, grand, rely full tone ® innatome carriage eae hic HAR 'D FOR D and co, 41, Poultry London, 
son, eysD,E and F, . Italian walnut wood case rate “ar 
A splendid Song for Soprano of Mezzu-Boprano, and fretwork front, and i \GIDIUS. — PURE WOOL UNDER- > AND O. MAIL-STEA MER 
bas IN D. AYLIGHT FADES. By Frank | Drawings, pose sien Dae Ked free, and forwarded. LES CLOTHING prevents colds, rheumatism, &c, Gentle. | Rs FROM ALL ira 8 
foir. Keys E fiat, F,G,and A, | 27, Baker-street, P« rtmnes an-square, London, W. men’s Undervests, 23, 6d. to 6s, 0d,; Pants, 28, 6d, to 68.0d, All BOMBAY,GIBRALTAR, MALTA, Brindisi Evcry week 
beautiful Song. One of the poss over written by this ai MB. : hs woons RICHARD FOR D 5 OD. a. Poult ' ' Ee ry pt; Aden, and Madras vid Bombay every - 
t lented Compe ‘ a. ant » Poultry, London, CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS 
TN CHANT pramou RV ALSE, By Felix | D ALMAINE and CO. PIANOS. AN :D . rigs arene gy and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA-¢+ Every 
U . y Foux ORGANS, A ite Sale, Oper cent discount. Ten TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS LANDand TASMANIA, ALEXANDILIA, ja ulternate week, 


Pump-room Address Manager for every information, 


of Miss Hope Temple. ears’ warranty. Ka Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas a ISHED BY HURST T. und NA . 
. t ° t ia ® ines . 4 AND BLA EK ° , 
mm, Played everywhere, CS aulaase Th colons, he PUBLISHED BY BURG, Ale BEACKET? DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI ‘aud NAPLES to 
e may be had of ny Musicseller, 2s. pust-free, Class 0, 14 guineas, | Cls , 23 guineas, | Class 6,35 guineas, A MARCH IN THE RANKS By JESSIE FOTHER- | EGYPT and the E il fees Picket 
s ublishe as - s ’ ‘ie wo as . a Ae ~ : | eap Returr ickets 
Just published, Cla }, 17 guineas, | Cl 26 guineas, | C 40 guineas, Author of “ The First Violin, Kith and Kin,” &e. Sak Pestiontamne a ny k we c y's Offices, 122, Leades 
Class 2,20 guinens, | Cinss 5. 30 guineas, | Class 8,45 guinea ’ Pe 8 a ti ‘t nM A ve Ne ces, * ca ne 
‘ . iall-stree rT 5, Cockspur-stree ndon, 8. W. 


LBUM LYRIQUE. By J. Blumenthal. a a Il the best Makers, fron £1 , At, 
4 Six Songsand one Duet. with English and Prene lh words, jenn "Fail price raid will he alle wed £0 ” any instrument . By MORICE GERARD, 2 vols, ~ 
il HER HE ART’S DESIRE. By H. PROTHERO LEWIS. THE HIG HLAN IDSs OF BRAZIL 


' Beautifully illustrated, hound complete within three years if one of a higher class be taken, 
*ATEY and WILLIS, 44,Great Mariborot sharreer London; Ww. be exchanged free if not approved of within one onth. 
{llustrations and particulars post-free.—T. DALMAINE and NORMAN AND I. By KATE COUSINS. 3 vols. cortd he ee ee of bbe Suest eiemases Fe 
. ’ 1 ( 8), a aren mele _ +1 7 wre , . Py + _ 1 Pa or or pulmonar col ints, 2% " 
T= ( tee re ae The new Round oC 2 (Est ablished 104 Years), 91, Fu ushury-}aven nt, Lond n. GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. KATHERINE BATES. atmosphere "hey | and f shilars ating? . Vv tole 
mee nvented hy ) \ » SCO’ Me usic o = dela ae a 4, eee . ‘a . » " exchange.their winter fora delight ah gurmmer, i 
cessful novelty, with fi ill description of the Dance by RIDE R H AGG ARD'S NEW STORY. A HARDY NORSEMAN. By EDNA LYALL, Author mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health res rts; 
ior, is now published, 2s, ne e of” Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. 3 vols. days of sunshine perannum. English church, Cirenlar 4. 
FRANCIS and DAY, 195, Oxtord ‘street, W. Now ready,at all Booksellers and Libraries, 1 vol., 6¢., cm RST and BLA an T, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough-st. CHARLES W. JoxeEs, Esq., 39, Drury-luildings, Liverpool; or 
. ty : AntTuUn E, Joxes, Esq., The Sanatorium. 8. Paulo, Brazil, 


Sj MALLWOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. A LLAN’S WIFE. By the Author of S ) : LE ray S vO s.|— 
s \ D R. C11 : z adlies | EATH AND DISABLEMENT 


Sn ul woo utor ie » oO q | “Dawn,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Wi 1” &e 
Ss) . . : With 34 Illustrations by Maurice Gre: ff ahag ren and » " 
smallwood's Tuto " ~ 1 TT TA, va , , ? A 1 RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
oo maliwood’s Tutor see eee Also Edition de Luxe, li oe m numbered copies, larg THE HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND PKC COMPAKY cecuree slau ot acath rod full 
23, Gd. net.—FRANCIS and Day, 195, Oxford-street, feat paper. half rox., gilt top, . , IRELAND. New Edition, with additions, 7s. 6d, Benefits at £4 per annum, Hon, Evelyn Ashley, chai:man, 
‘ ge a fascinating hook."—The Wo ral "AG fa i ‘ Annual Income £250,000, 0000 Annual Pol holders. In- 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS by APPOINTMENT to the QUEEN, pone acta A eg py Rimes rhe V , JAMES NASMYTH: An Autobiography. | Vested capital and Reserve Fund, £243,000, Compenrntion Paid 
Jondon ; SPENCER BLACKRETT, 3, St. Bride street EC, ‘ ? | . 1 > 
16s. and 62, £2,750,000, W est-End Office: &, Grand Hotel-buildings, W.C. Head 
Office :64, Cornhill, Lor mndon, B.C, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Broretary. 


BROADWOOD 
. : B. WALFORD'S NOVELS. LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 vols., aes — * cect. ews ss 


} -OPULAR EDITION OF ' 
JOHN BROADWOOD and QONS. POWNow ready, cloth exten, 38 i. with, Frontiepiecy 7s, 6d. each. LOPAS 
BROADWOOD engraved in Paris by uslett . INDUS STRI AI BIOGR APHY. 6s. / a as e Ea a . ’ ° 
Haye supplied the COURT from the Reign of George 11, | T[YROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. . 6 | CATARAM, ‘CurceIn 0 few hours. Contnios pe quivine, 
_. Newly introduced Pian fortes of the ‘tine at quality. t . LIFE AND L ABOU R. | INVENTION and INDUSTRY. opium, or other injurious drugs. Price, 28. 0d, post-free ; 
33, GREAT PU I TENEY orner x, we © to Pice: adi lly- Uniform with “ cousins “ Baby's Grandmother,” and SELF-HELP. DUTY Also same price, ALOFAS ANTI-GERM Smelling-Bottk 
3), LONDO ‘ ’ i - - Sey an” tre ase 
"Lists on application. London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street CHARACTER, THRIFT. oan re in — oes yamepenes, Alufas” treatment of disca 
—— — — de oul a LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 2!1s.. THE ALOFA COM PA NY 
ERarps PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of NEW STORY BY L. B. WALFORD. iF OF An RGE TEPHE de., | D, Kew Ontord-street, WC 
18. Great Marlborough-street. London,and 13, Ruede Mail, | At all Libraries, 1 vol., 78, 6d., ons 7 r. ‘ | 
aris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess ¢ an . oT wre wR OMAS E : Scotch N: { ht 1 r 
cori earyi Bethe Pe ; sty and the I * nee and P os net a4 | \ SAGE OF SIXTEEN. y L. B. rH if AS E DW ARD _ cotch Naturalist ” 20K OUI I for the NE Ww STYLE WATC H. 
4 WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith.” &c. With | ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. | The “APPOINTMENT REMINDER” entirely 
128, ct 


tact 4 oe ng z aT he bes ficity ns “isa 38 “areas 16 Full-page Plates and numerous text Illustrations by J. E sedes ordinary watches. All whose time is val mu 
Marlboroug . Where new Pianos can be obtained from 50g. | Goudall. ¥ lous MURRAY, Albemarle-atreet carry KENDAL and DENTS newly invented “ REMINDER 
o eaemimete acini 7 ‘ London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street. : : ~ . WA rc H.” The te Chronicle” says: “It is exceedingly 
. wren ‘Re —— a = . - . wht td “ mrre On me ’ in idea, but offers opportunities for many rnd varwd 
LRARDS’ ?p 1 ANOS. - ( OTTAGES, from NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, | jes. A great demand is anticipated.” Deceriptive cir- 
4 5” guineas, Price 1s., post-free, 4 —_ ar sent © ceipt of address,-KENDAL and DENT, 
t s om 0 guinens y ‘hRoT y. al ale vl ‘ -om ak f W ri M o Admiralt (6, Chet de, London. 
OBLIQUES, from 9 guinens. NDIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. | QTRANGE GODS. By CONSTANCE Watch Makers to the Admiralty, 6, Chespoide, Lomdow 
Grand Prize (h gher than Gold Medal a ris Exhibitio | J. Err i¢ Cn . i reo yo toe . llo-st t ' COTTE LL. In 3 vola.,crown avo 
RNY. |} Jd. EPPS ant 0., 170, Piecadilly ; and 4s ireadneedic-strect. = . = a n . — . 
: (THE LOCKET. By MARY A. M. (PP HROAT AND COUGH. — Soreness and 
HOPPUS, Author of “ Masters of the World.” 2 vol a dryness, tickling and irritati« nducing cough a | 
* , 7 ah Py , ‘ + oF hed , small crown &vo. ecting the ree For these symptoms use "Ps 
\' OORE and MOORE,—Pianos from 163 gs. YANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS : ‘ANE IN PETTICOATS, | GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
4 » 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. te ; Three-Ycars’ DISPERSE ag ELECTRICITY rs g. EDGELOW, M.D A So R R ICA - E I 4 , PE TT x 4 . . m ne nt they are excited hy the act of #1 ce pe J glrcerin 
5 vr Montl & a > . RENSHAW, 306, Strat { 4 Ss t wv cebetia® Lovers a¢ n 1e8e agreealie co c sons ecomes ac ely healing 
“ 2 2 Is., Crown &Y Sold in Tins . L, labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO 
Homaoy athic Chemists London 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 1s., post-free, 


>LEYEL, WoL FF. and COS F PIANOS. St AMMERERS and § TUT TERE -RS should \ AYGROVE: A Family History. : _By Ww. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. po ER ARE nny Ps A om seh ee ee oe A ee eee © LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
ss “Illustrated Tis ts Free. tes Mr. B. BRASL.RY _ She ay Bre ude sbury, | RICHARD BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlingtor street. CRATES. ) 
Sy ae a —— Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-free, 12 stam) This delicicus Liqueur, which bas latels come 
Og Ds Pan ee ee By Dr. BARR ME Diseases of the BRIN, Post-trec 1s stampa. AM HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off wonierful” properties of aiding Digestion and 
of © BEILES and Co, #2 Suutiaa ae eue momur, Lanhen EK RRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. HAR Lt y Pat KEK. Pu talsesd 4 fe. Sone + ieClav ert principal Wine and Spirit MercLamts, = 
Piauos excuanged. | 24. London: G. Wine, 154, Westminster Bridge road. ,3.W.“ Every body should r ad this little box yk." —Scutsmar. Sole Consignec—. LOYLE, 35, Crutehed-friars, Leadon, L.C. 
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FOR SPRAINS, CURRS, AND SPLINTS 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEE 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES 
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ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., 8 h, Eng 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 
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STIFFNESS 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS®(o Slough Eng 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 
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Prevents the Hair from falling 

Restores Grey or White Hair 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no 
odour. 

Is NOT a dye, and therefore does n 
or even white linen 

Shouki be in every house where a Hain RENEWrER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


er NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Drve Co., 917, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
the ward, is the present of one of the Rothschild ladies. The 
large fir-trees to bear the New Year's presents, one in each 
ward, come from the estate of another of that family. 

The Lord Mayor visited the hospital in state on Jan. 7, 
when the annual féte took place. With great kindness, Lord 
Mayor Isaacs wore his scarlet robes and hischain and diamond 

vel to walk through the wards, so that all the little ones rese 
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INSTRUCTIONS.—When attacked with Influenza or Feverish Cold, lie in bed 
for three or four days in a warm room, well ventilated, by having a good 
fire, take Eno’s Fruit Salt freely and Eno’s Vegetable Moto as occasion may 


require. After a few days the marked symptoms will pass away. 


INFLUENZA, FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &C, 


Key yt, 
list, I edad on three separate occasions been attacked by 
fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital 
for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, 
completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time 
by the of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT, to which 
I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my 
life itself. Hleart-felt gratitude for my restoration and 
preservation impels me to add my testimony to the 
already overwhelming store of the same; and in so doing 
I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty. 
Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corrorat., 
19th Hussars, May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 

Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 


CAUTION." “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been 


Imposed on by a worthless and occasionally a poisonous 


use 


Imitation, 








OLD BUSHMIL 


GAINED HIGHEST AWARDS: 


CORK, 1883; 
PARIS, 1886; 
LIVERPOOL, 
ADELAIDE, 


LS os 


PARIS, 


1886 ; 
1887 ; 


BUSHMILLS OLD DISTILLERY CO., Ln. 


Distillery-BUSHMILLS, CO. ANTRIM, Estd. 1784, 
Offices—-HILL STREET, BELFAST; 
8, CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON. 


pegenams 
<i oa 
i er 


is the C ue Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REONESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its THE SEIN is rendered 


” SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


iat preserved from : ai the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
this Season of the Year. 


use 


without it at 
Dancing or visiting heated 
will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 
“ALWAYS FAIR.” PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. “ BEEZETHAM'S”" is the only genuine. 
BOTTLES, 1s., 2s, 6d.. of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Sole Makers : 


M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENFAM. 


should be 


If used after apartments, it 


1, the 


teachers of the 
men 
would thus acquire an individuality of its own ; 
would confer its degrees upon those 
acquired knowledge 
for 
for the 
dissemination of the results of the la 
the thinke: 
fessorial staff. 
The Prince of Wales has sent thirty 
of the patients in Brompton Hospital. 
William 
Society of the Inner Temple 
Inns of Court Bar Library, 
late Sir John Maule, Q.C. 
Arthur 
balance of the 
his eightieth birthday to the erection of a 
the a of Wells. 
consented to receive 
Lord Mayor of Dublin has rec 
Knowles, 
co-operation of the 
dwellings 
ils to owners of ground in 
trustees, who are anxious to beg 
Farnworth, a Liverpool timber merchant, 
bequeathed to charities in Liverpool and elsewhere 
We sleyan 
Fund 
W oodhouse-grove 
Institution, 
£1000. 
iding over the 
which was held 
Mr. 
ud been satisfactory in every respect. 
benefits conferred were 
at 
Bram Stoker, 
and other 
‘The report was unanimously adopted. 


‘airo.— Since my arrivi ili inh Kgypt in August | 


White, 


Of all 


and 
| 
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metropolis, while its governing body would 
in their various walks of life. It 
and, while it 
who gave evidence of 
and systematic training, it would be an 
higher learning, for encouraging 
of new knowledge, and for the 
bours and investigations 
would constitute its pro- 


eminent 


advancing 
creation 


and workers who 
pheasants for the use 
Q.C., has been elected by the Hon. 


a member of the committee of the 
in place of 


Patchett, 
Royal Courts of Justice, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, has 
gift made to him by the diocese on 
House of Rest in 
He would not accept a pastoral staff, but 
ane pis copal ring g. 


Hervey, 


ived a letter from Mr. 
secretary of the Guinness Trust, asking 
Dublin Corporation in selecting sites 
for the poor. Mr. Knowles also 
Dublin and others to aid the 
in work in Dublin at once. 


M.P., 


has 
£22 O00, 
and Ministers’ Widows’ 
Wesleyan Schools at 
the Wesleyan Theo- 
Wesleyan Missionary 


Ministers 
the 
£1000 ; 


the 


Methodist 
receives 
and Kingswood, 
£2000 ; and 


£5000 : 


annual meeting of the Actors’ Benevolent 
on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, 
mentioned that the year’s work 
‘The subscriptions had 
greater in number and 
same time the expenses had diminished. 
Toole, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. S. B, 
gentlemen uddressed the meeting. 


Henry Irving 


the 
Mr. 


also 


TIME CHECKING MACHINES 


For ALL PURPOSES 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 


work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPER MENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED, 


ss transacted by 
C.E. 
BRISTOL. 


Patent Busine 
W. M. 


LEWELLAN MACHINE 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


IFRICE in 


“a 2” Class, for Sedienn 


LLEWELLIN, 


Co., 


Is the DEN the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY 


Removes all traces of To 


BEST LIQUID 
TEETH. 

WHITE. 
smoke, 


to the 


bacco 
Taste. 
and extracts from 


and delicious 


Is perfectly harmless 
Is partly composed of Honey, 
veet herbs and plants. 


| OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


Ys. Od. 


per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, 
jars. Price Is, 


CHAPPED HANDS 
MARRIS'S 


FLORILINE only put in glass 


| ALMOND TABLETS 


Remove all redness 
roughness, ren- 

ing the Hands 
Smooth, and 
Delicate, 
Perfumers and 

Chemists, 

Wholesale OF oh 
Propt 


| R. HOVENDEN % SONS, 


31 & 32, Berners-st, W., 


AND 


91-95, City-road, E.C 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


eatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
action, and Is 


gums, 
PALN and spasmodic 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle. 


send for 


ASS CATA- 
cise, and 


furnishing 
iG Ly 


— When 


FRAROES OnIn< in 


TOTICE 
. ALFRED B 
LOGUE, It isf 
cal—and inel les n 
39, Ludgate 





PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
~000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 


e from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents Piain or Twill 
Silk, PARKER'S hollow-ribbed frames; beautifully carved 
and mounted sti -— rerees | soe free, 20. or 36 seamape) 
15,000 sold in twelve months. ist_an estimonia ‘ 
Re-cotering, &c., neatly done—J. B, PARKER, Umbrella 
Works, Broom-close, SheMeld. 
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Fry's PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a mest delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. Being 
exceedingly nutritious and easily digested, it forms a valuable food for invalids and children, 
To secure this Article ask for “FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889, Awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 
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The 


M. Floquet as President. 
formal 

The little King of Spain 
crisis of his mal uly, aud the 
of appetite rth. 


ippeair 
jatest reports are 
and streng 
An ultimatum from th 
the recall of the Port se 
Shiré River and Mashonaland, 
twenty-four hours, delivered 
Council of State met, the 
del ing till hour next m¢ 
yielding t of a Power of the 
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enhor Barros Gor 


HEART 
DEAD HEART 
Mr. Right 


| YCEUM.—THE DEAD 
4 EVENING I ‘ k, THI ) 
* ft. Mr.s tis M 
i ‘ 1 i T Mr J.J 
I I ‘ awes at ‘ LYCEUM 


THE NURSERY 


The 


EW BOOK FOR 


t Book 
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p Aven AND LEARN 
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(pHE 
(PME ARGOSY for JANI 
t ' ‘ 
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(PHE ARGOSY for "TANU ARY. Now 
THt it USK Ue HALLIWELT. 
A Seria Sti " , s. HENKY WwooD 


ARGOSY for JANUARY Second 


Second 


"ARY 


ready, 


Sixpence Month 
THE HOUSE OF HALLIWEL: 
s 1 Stor by Mra HENRY 
A rof” Kast Lynne,” « 
(PE ARGOSY for JANU ARY, 
Edit 


n now reac 


wou 


Second 


CONTENTS 
THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELI A Serial 
Het Ww ! thor of “ East Lynne 


4 avanagh 
GHTBOAT PROM HOULOG Ni 
LI LESTONE ty Sydney Gre 
st med y- By Charles W 
mn 


TEMPLI 
KV 


w F.KGS. With 
7. A TALE ‘OF. THE 
ONE CHRISTMAS 
* BY THE GATES OF THE SEA 
Sixpence Month! 
KicnHany BENTLEY and Sox, 5, New B ne 


Price t«., 
(i TOT Its Nervous Origin. 
"rye M.RUC.S., Author of ©" 
‘ ~BRKAUMONT and Co 
rt I. (for January 


m 
a Charin rCre 

m by the President 
British Artists 


DECORATOR. 


ton-street, W 


r ), post -f 
h Introdu t 


(HE ART 
DESIGNS IN COLOURS ooR THE 
ORKER 
THR Ewe TROTYPR c OMPANY, %, Flect-street, E4 
Hoe ING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Bole Wholesale Agents w. 
EDPWALDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London 


Whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle 

}ITs.- 

If y« 


EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS. 
this distressing complaint 


u want to be permanently and speedily cured of 
SECRETARY, Burwood House, 


discard prejudice, and write to THE 
Burwood-piace, Hyde 

London. He will send you, “Gratis, 

cure, and advice on diet. 


* full instructions for 

( ‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
I produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5a, 6d. and 10s, éd., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Awents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W 


w 





AIR DESTROYER.—21, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, London.—A LEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 

Hair from the Face and Arms without injury to the skin. 

3s. 61. ; sent for 54 stamps, secretly packed, 

I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment is un- 

rivalled in the cure of had legs, old wounds, cout, rheumatism. 


‘HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
LIG 

cv RED bs 1y CREME SIMON, recommended hy 
all Doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
Lady of Fashion. 


To 


and gives a velvety appearance. Bottles, 
44., 28. Gl 


J. SIMON, #, Rue de Provence, Paria, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


[LADIES 


[ NFUUENZA EPIDEMIC. 


EVERY 


_By WALTER | 


Treatment of 
road, W | 


French Parliamentary Session was opened on Jan 
ths Chamber of Deputies the only business was the election of 
The sitting of the Senate was merely 


to have passed through the 
of his recove ry 


British Government, 
forces from the 
and reqnesting a reply within 
Lisbon on Jan. 
King presiding, and, 
rning, 
first rank, 
strong enough to contend, 
forces as requested, 

territories. 
immediately 


a new Cabinet 
expressed to Mr. 


ee, 14, 
of the Royal Society of 


AMATEUR AND ART | 


Park, | 


AT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are | 


Whitens and fortifies the | 
Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 


FLEETWOOD'S ANTI-RUSSIAN CATARRH 


SPECIFIC. 


\ CERTAIN CURE. 


FLEETWOOD'S ANTI-RUSSIAN CATARRH 
SPECIFIC 


INSTANT 

my of Dr. SIGISMUND BROADWAY, L.R.C.P. Lond 
M.S, Eng., As. De 

“~ Blake 


\ FFORD: RELIEF 
- 

Testim 
m. of Anatomy , 1885, 
House, La 


* Jan. 6, 1s0n, 


rine-cardcns, §.W 


“The Medical Magnet Company. 


“Dear Sirs,—I have found ‘ Fleetwood's Anti - Russian 


Catarrh Specific’ invaluable for the curc of the now preva 
lent epidemic in any form, and can strongly recommend it 
Yours faithfully, 


“ SiGiseusy Broapway 


It is an instant and certain cure 


Price 4. wh. 
Bole 

THE MEDICAL MAGNET COMPANY. 

STRAND, LONDON, Wa. 

the Gaiet’ Theatre.) 


Proprietors, 


142, 
(Oppesit¢ 


grew 


| tton 
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Portuguese Government at an outrage com- 
sritish Consulate on the Ilth, when the 
escutcheon was torn down. Subsequently the British 
Minister received a note from the Government expressing 
regret at the incident, and assuring him that the escutcheon 
should be replaced and the damage repaired. The author of 
the ontrage, a Spanish coal-miner, who was accompanied by a 
crowd of young students, would, adds the note, be handed over 
to the proper tribunal, 

The Empre *98-Queen 
great State at Be rlin on Jan. 
are given in another column. 

Jan. 12 being the eve of the Russian New Year, the 
Imperial Court, as usual, went into St. Petersburg to open the 
winter season next morning by a grand reception in the 
Winter Palace, at which the felicitations of the season were 
offered to their Imperial Majesties by all the high military 
and civil functionaries of the Empire.—-In publishing his 
Budget estimates for the ensuing year the Minister of Finance 
states that there will be no increase of taxation. and no fresh 
burdens imposed on the people. 

Mr. his 


the regret of the 
mitted at the 
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hanks of the Augusta of Germany was buried in 
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ATAWASHINGTVB. 
rae NLETHIM STAND 
AND HIS HEALTH 
1S EXACTLY WHAT 


BOILING SOEs 
—- 

| Wi 
AT)THE H 


0 BI 
HAS TO GO THROUGH ON WASHING OAYSAM tn HE OPEN AIA TO HANG! 
EEPER, EXPLAIN WHY SO 


SHE HAS TO RISK HER LIFE BY GOING v 
{iH} 
O. | WA 
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WHICH ARE KNOWN TO EVERY 











4 WHILE YET YOUNG INY 
STRONGLY TG THE INJURIOUS E! 
SCALDING OR BOILING TOGET THE eran renee wetlfy 


“Ss O & STEAM oO ie 
BYTHE OLD WAYBY USING™ sors scnmlaueitiaiel catunge, 
ING CAN BE WASHED IN LUKE WARM WATER WITH VERYAMT yong ND CLOTHE: 
CLEANSED WITHOUT EITHER SCALDING OR ites 
DOALARGE WASH WITHOUT BEING 
DAY EVIL SO ECONOMICAL INITS USE ri nh 
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* EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 


CONCENTRATED 


“=< PEPTONIZED 
“ COCOA 
no MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


E 


NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT, 


EXTR‘CT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER, 

“The Infant was 
rery delicate; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food. 


The resultin a short 
INFANTS. “CHILDREN. 
AND INVALIDS’ 


time was wonder- 


ful; the little Sellow 











strong and ~ 
fat, and is now in 
condi- 


a@ thriving 


fact, 


of the flock.” 


tn *the 








flows 


aoa 


Nu 
ESIDES WHILE menace UP CLOTHES THESE FACTS 


ANS & BOARDS HICANNOT DRAW ATTENTION TOO 
Ma cvects OF THE USUAL WAY Fy wold WITHITS NECESSARY STEAM & 
Y THIS TROUBLE CAN BE AVOIDED, 
AUTINVLLY WHITE & MUCH 


“THAN 


THAT THE DIRTIEST CLOTH 

THES.BEDDING ANO LINEN 
‘SOLIGHT THAT A GIRL OF I20n 13 
ISAREMEDY FOR THE GREAT WASHING 


is. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 


all other 


Ws 


Cairo. 


where they were 


received by the Khedive, who cntcr- 


tained them at dinner. 


A Central News telegram from New York states that 


Schiff, 


Jacob 


University to found a museum for the stndy of the 
and relics of Semitic peoples.—Various parts of the 


history, 


United States have 
and shipwrecks are 
terrible 


the west a 


damage 


to stores, 
Three lives were | 


Mr. 
Harvard 
literature, 


of has given £10,000 to 


that city, 


been visited by severe storms. ‘I'empests 
reported on the Atlantic coast ; while in 
cyclone ran its course, inflicting great 
factories, dwelling-houses, and churches. 
t at St. Louis, and numerous personal 


injuries occurred. 
The Prince Edward Island Legislature has been dissolved, 


and the general elections will be held on Jan. 30. 


+1) 


In New South Wales splendid rains have fallen in the 
districts where they were most needed. 


Ata meeting of the Scottish Home 


tule Association, held in 


Edinburgh on Jan. 13, the secretary intimated that the Marquis 
of Bute had sent a cheque for £200 in aid of the objects of the 
association, along with 10,000 copies of his pamphlet entitled 
** Parliament in Scotland.” 


hil 


i 


oT WORK, 





15, 1889. 


ry as 6d. 


VERY WHERE, 


FOR INVALIDS, 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN 


ps ALL OF 


EAK 
scenereen. 


“Retained wen 
Foods are 
rejecte!. It is in- 
valuable.”— London 


Vedical Record. 


Retail in Tins, at 


Is. Gd., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
and 10s., 
&e., 


f Chemists, 


everywhere. 


Wholesale of all 


wholesale houses. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 


| KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 


Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


MONTE CARLO SEASON, 


The Committee of the des BAINS DE 
Monaco have the honour to announce the followin 
ments for the 

THEATRICAL 

VOYAGE EN CHINE.—Jan. 
MM. Mouliérat, Isnardon, 

DOMINO N¢ OIR. —Jan. 25-28 


1890, 


Societi MER of 
irbece- 
SEASON. 

LE Is-21.— Mdlle, 

Mall 


HAMLET. Mesdames Melba, 


dere 
ROMEO. ry 
Dewrandi ; 
LE Not bd 'E Al 
Sonlacroix 
LES NOC ks DE JEANNETTE, 
M. Soulacroix 
March »%-11. 


JULIETTE, — Feb 
M. Dereim- 
SEIGNEUR March ! 


March 4.—Malle. L 


Malle. Ley MM. Soulact 


Lescur 


March 15-18.— Malle. Paulin ; MM. Soulacro 
VILLAGE VOISIN.—March 22-25. 
r; MM, Soulacre et Isnardon, 
“March 20-31. illes. Levasseur Paulin. 
wivenaGrand Ballet Div rtissement afte 
Represe ntatio ym, and Four Performances wil aise he 
by the Comedie Francaise. 
The Classical Concerts, under the direction of M. 
| will be given every Thursday throughout the season; ¢ 
the ordinary Daily Concerts will take place morning ¢ 
evening as heretofore, 


PIGEON- SHOOTING 


ve ssui, Prix Dicks, P< 


CONCOURS. 

Saturday Jan. 18.—Poule ule Regle- 
mentaire Nea re ge 

Sunday. Jan. 19, CE RACES 
Prix du Chemin de Fer, Steeple 


Third day. 


Prix du C jonse il Munic ipal, Hurdle Race As 
Monday, Jan. 20.—Opening “Grand Concours Internationvux 
Grand Poule aE ssai, first day, 2000 francs and a poule « 
100 francs each. 
Tuesday Jana, NICE RACES.—F« 
Prix d'Eze, Hurdles, 4000 francs, 
Grand Prix de la Ville de Nice, 


yurth and last day. 
Stceple Handicap, 26 


S. Le Prinee de Monaco, Hurdle Han 


5 -Prix d’Ouverture (second day),an O! j.« 

“of Art cad ‘3000 francs, 

Friday, Jan, 24. ened Gay. Concours Internatic 

Saturday, Jan. 25.—Fourth day.—Grand Prix du 
object of Art ‘and 20,000 franes 

Tuesday, Jan, Fifth day. Prix de Monte Carlo, 
Handies Ap, 3000 francs. 

Thursday, Jan, 30.—Sixth day. 
of Art and 1000 francs. 

Saturday, Prix Suppl smentaire 
cap, an object of Art and loo franc 

Tuesday, Fe). 4.—Prix de Roquebrune,. 

| Saturday, Fel. &.—Prix de la Turbic. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11.—Prix de Menton. 

= irday, Fe). 15.—Prix des Alpes Maritimes. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1 

Saturday, Feb. 2 23, 

Tuesday, Fel, x du Cap Sat nt-Jean, 

Saturday, March 1. Prix de la Riviere 

Tuesday, March 4.—Grand Prix de Cléture, 
and 2000 francs, 


naux 
Casino, an 


2s, Grand 


Prix de Consolation, an object 


» Maiden Cup, Handi- 


an object of Art 
and Prix de Cloture, an object of 
Tr x d' Adresse. 

of the Third Series of Shooting 
ven. 


| Wednesday, March 5.- 
| Art and 2000 fre hp 
| Saturday, March 8.—Opening 

Matclies, of which notice will he gi 


HAMMOND TYPE WRITER 


LATEST MODEL. 





A GOOD MACHINE IS KNOWN: 
1. By the ease and reliability of its working. 
y, quality, and variety of its work. 
undoubted advantages over its 
ale ee ERING: “It is the fastest machine in existence.” 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1889; and at all privious 
Exhibitions, 
AWARDS OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Head Office : 50, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
Branch Office 


74, CORNHILL ; 326, HIGH HOLBORN, 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEVVELLERS, AND WVATCH AND CLOCEK 


GOLDSMITHS” ALLIANCE, “Limite, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS) i Se iS, CORNEIL-4. 


oe a Se 





SILVER AFTERNOON TEA-SEKV ICE, BEST SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, CHEESE f LUNCHEON FRAME 


Richly Chased, £8 8s. SCOOP, and PICKLE FORK, in best Morocco Case, 30s. iti Cut Gt 


4s 


es and Two 








| ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS | 











free to all parts of the World. 





: Pairs DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, carved Ivor : Fi 2, best Plated Blades 
s s Blade ules, £15 15s. 


Silver Blades, £12 6: 12 Pairs ditto, with Pearl Hand 





Eee 


£5 10s. 


DESIGNS 


ESTIMATES 
free to 


STERLING SILVER CHALLENGER CUP. 2 FISH KNIVES, fine Ivory Handles, Silver Ferrules, bes t Plated Blades ee ee ° bs Silver Blades .. 
£2 0s 


——— , 
all parts of the 
. World. STERLING SILVER BOWL, mounted on 
Mounted on Plinth, £8 58., £11 15s,, £15. 12 FOR KS to match .. . . y . ” ” . . 8. — . Plinth, Prices: £15, £2 


425. 





THE “LILIPUT” | 


en ~~ = , 
Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. | $ : 
The “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong ‘ : >) CURES 


t-pocket Fiell and Opera Glass. Its particular ane 





newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses | 


are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech f 

nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), { o é 

and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 4 \3 

the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the I 5 Ee 

Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e, 50,000 in use all } | BE 

over Europe, ‘Thousands of best testimonials. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, ’ Lele. 
60, HAYMARKET, SW + REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 
Parnis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
19%: go Tila strated Cat talogue to March 31, 1889, now ready 
- rpte Ge N OF THE PERIOD.” | ’ 


all 





ee MARK LEG vb. 
HONOT B =f PARIS 
DIPLOMA ¢ SDAL SYbNi Is7o 
Lb CALCUTTA ssc-4. 


AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES. 


KOPTICA, by its wonderful resolvent properties, disperses and eradicates 
the morbid conditions from which such diseases spring, scientifically combating 
the caus. BKROPTICA is a pure vegetable remedy guaranteed free from 
Strychnine, Arsenic, Colchicum, Be lladonna, Henbane, Aconite, and all other 
injurious drugs, and can therefore be taken by the most delicate with the greatest 
confidence that it is thoroughly harmless—hence ROP’*LTICA cures when all 
other remedies fail, and is a thoroughly genuine remedy, which ought to be in 
every household for use when required. It is without doubt the best and most 
reliable medicine of the age for the discases named. 


TREBLE GRIP LEWIS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


This is the sort of letter we are reeciving daily. 
Rev. D. G. DAVIS writes :— 
“Shirenewton Rectory, Chepstow, Mon. : Nov. 23, 1889. 
LEWIS'S TREB LE GRIP. combined “Will you kindly send me three bottles of yur ROPTICA CURE? 
ind Deeley's Locking, Cucking. and ay One small bottle completely cured a labouring man who was suffering from 
wh ecadleggy: Paget Pt sr aoakei. | violent neuralgia of head and face.—Yours truly, “D. G. DANVIS (Rector).” 
lity . Exp The Prices are 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., and the bottles contain, 
vy it m Deales respectively, 12, 36, and 60 doses. 
m th aket ? ’ 
HBROPTICA can be chtained from erery Chemist and Patent Medicine 
Vendor throughout the World. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 





ve ' 

JEWIS, Gun sake I 

ot, Birming lum. Estab, 1850, 1st) : : — — _ 

Ask your Chemist for ROP TICA, and. if he has not got it in stock, and he 

is an obliging man, he will get it for you ; if not, send stamps and 2d. extra 
for postage to 


PWBLACKING “EK OPTICA CURE,” 


with sponge « hed to “4 392, STRAND, LONDON, WG. 














\ IDDLE-C L ASS CHURCH OF ENGLAND. : NY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU 
4 EDUCATION FOR BOYS, 4 there isno better Congh Medicine than KEATING'S 

SURREY COUNTY SCHOOL, CRANLEIGH. LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer frou cong!) ) 
Inclusive cost. £12 13s. a term . they will cure, and they will not njure you 
Scholarships—Two of £15 each and Two of £10 each, skilfully they mb ined. “Bok love Se Zan in Iya. 7 Tine. wa « “ 
Open in January next for boys entering. . ’ 2 
Particulars and terms of the 


_Rev.I Dr. MERRIMAN, Head Master ne 4 te AYLOR’ S CIM OLITE is the only 
Ws UKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. aleneal ist aiid constantly prescribed 1 the twat 


— Hiinstrated Catal » of Watches and Clocks a ona nent Skin Do st-free. Sent for 14 or 3% penn 





red = sent free on application to stamp ey: INV ALI \BLI 
OHX Ww ALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 239, Regent-street. J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13. Baker strect, London, W 





hetero —) eo PVE UIN © 
MEDICINAL FF OOL fo] NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Tuis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED D1IzTETIC } 

PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF \ Are confi lently recommended asa —e but cer‘ain remed ly for Indige stion, 

UVRIVALLED puny ene moticinal worth—pelnt Sev 1 which is the cause « if nearly all the diseases to which u l 

s ses t t & ) 
; good and powerless to harm. A solid j 1, teful 1} t we are subject, being 
extracty derived by a new process from very i = medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and as ihe Natural Strenathener o f the Human Stomach.” NORTON’S 
F000 it would be difficult to conccive of anything | 1 PILLS” act asa powe rful tonis and aentle apericnt ; are mild in their 

' more wholesome and deliciou It has tly Hl C oral f. } = : 
: ue. ee H yperation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 0 3 
acquired the reputation of being the cai tor | i 4) aoe he ? t if to } } te eer ig ms f persons can 
FOR an imcomperable \ ow Year testimony CO the nents to Ce derived from their use, as they 
ar co i i . ; ° " “ oie 

Ul INVALIDS AND THE AGED; aliment for the ' have been a never-farjing Faumily Friend for upward of 50 vears. 

growth and protection of Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. Cd., and 11s, ca h, in every Town in the 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN; & superior nutritive in i | Kingdom. 





' continued fevers, the most 

nourishing and strengthening food for 
WURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS 4,2, reiabto 
fn all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


~oun Carle & Sons, New York. 

















RUSSELL’S 
‘co. D & SILVER WATCHES, 


Their wh pure Enalie nt ‘ ‘ l 
Lates babentes ' nents 
Range in price from £3 to £35. 
me, strony, and » rfect 
at stock ities te ‘ 
ate pe fit 
t free ‘ where 
ft or po ) t > le nt 
application 


| WATCH REPAIRS $ Prompt and Perfect. 


Estimates n takon 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


DIAMOND CEM, ENGAGEMENT, AND Weppine Rives. 





inger-size Care bh application, 


TT. R. RUSSELL, 


Mulher to the Queen, 


Cathedral Works, 18, Church-street, Liverpool. 


a wl 


HAND-MADE LAYETTES. 
o.1,for Patterns £23 3 0} List Ne 
) P . at No. 7* 1 
for He t Clin 

t#, pp free, 
Thi Queen 


BOURN,N HX, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Ba Linen Manufacturer 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGKAVIA, LONDON (late Vieeadilly). 


Ys 


_ 


es S 
== 


BREIDENBAC H'S 


‘ee XYLOPI 


PERFUME. 
"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA 


Sore ov att Descens, of Poor Fees Dees 








Priees 2/6, 4/6, 86 G lil oor Bottle 





s7. New Bond 4 8 . London 


Ser ss Oe See + 





D* Laville’s 
Liquor 


(Perfectly harmless) 


The 
0) lj unfailing 
specilic 
FOR CURE OF 


& RHEUMATISM 


A single bottle sufficient for two to 
three months’ treatment, 


Price 9', everywhere. 


Or free by post (as well as the Pamphlet) 
of the Ag nt 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, Hew dond-street, Londs7. 


RE 


MAGNETIC ELASTIC 
TRUSS” Only Electric Tre 
in the world. No Iron Hoops or St 
Springs! kasy to wear. This celebrated 
Truss has radically cured thousands 
. Pertec t fitting trusses 
sent to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- 
livery. For full particulars, write for Pamphiet No !. 
Address, M. EB. Truss 704 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. For Piles use -—. New 
Instrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or 88. SG, 
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PETER ROBINSON, 4 

are eDEJONGH, | ED. PINAUD 
‘@ocr oe, Z 7, B*deStrasbourg 
ANNUAL WINTER SALE, ee PIN AT Gaba | Plies 


NOW PROCEEDING, ‘Lieut BROWN CopLivER OM sa 


QUININE WATER 
At GREAT LY REDUCE D ntestably proved by Thirty-five Years’ Cniversal Medical Experience to be ED PINAUD pect me 
ing 0 


PRICES. rHE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. | al PIN ATID IXORA SOAP 


| 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. The best soap known. 
Dr. ERGAR SHEPPARD, Dr. PROSSER JAMES, = 
f fs logical Medicine, King’s College. Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. | it} » 
J ht-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the “Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains | I HE E DU C ad E SS 
f ‘ hort ’ 4 , , the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and 
ind assim by | easily dimectea.” ee ee eS : " (THOMAS’S PATENT) 
; » Is constructed on a graceful 
Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, model for the present style of 
ee cinta nnn Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. dre “; the Ley bey pe ay 
Consumptio ent . Xv. nently retaines Vv a series O 
: “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 

f fs us the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. DE yma 7 whi nebones . — 
Jonou's Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed peta, ste y ° ohare i : ae 

it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial : ee a gee 
sialt ' . tracting the Corset at the 
° bottom of the busk, whereby 
S NLY Cay 1 Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. ae sales taeeaa c tare 
Sole Consigne es “ANSAR. HARFORD. & CO., 210. High Holborn, London, W.C, manent support afforded, and 
cenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds a fashionable and elegant ap- 

— | pearance secured, 


| THE F A ULKNER DIAMOND © ee 


KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONE ever Produced. ; YOUNG, CARTER, & OVERALL, 
NRE Tae 117 & 118, WOOD STREET. 
in GOLD cn Lets « SO and 


CHBOSy, | al agg : oe ae 
em agg? OD ii acta arn 
ee ecto" | TORPID LIVER 
ory ) J J lous, and equal to BRILL NTS 
1m, 10s. Che WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, cides iain ——,_ Positively cured by 
! plac Bee erp y fa wo Bg Rae ee CARTERS these Little Pills. 
acids, alke cand intense heat. All | | They also relieve Dis- 


"1 mm ’ : 9 jer ‘) : é stones set } ry y diamond-setters, and fro D epsia, 
DETAILED CATALOGUE ia : = » g j ' q beautifully finished, te Mh mel Ke Proo 




































































le-stone Earrings, from 10s. | ih Hearty Eating. A r- 
ceare Fibe, Bair) Stude, fect ronedy Tor Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
: Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
New Refreshment-Room ia” art v ie Ai . T the Ward. ana tase Pain in the Side, ete. 

: ride 1 Three Prize Medals They regulate the 


i SY N\A § x3 a heh) - 
PETER ROBINSON, . 3 . \ ; oy f Wea fro im the Great Exhibitions, — _!Bowels and prevent 
a eo p ber PEN ‘ Mh se ‘ Piles. The smallest and 





EVERYTHING for LADIES SGN Res as. Pair, Smaller, win fa i: ws, to £20, 
WEAR io CoN ETA ualler, 10. Gon, occasions. 


Te atime jontals from all | 
rk 


mn 





TRADE MARK. 


The Public are earnestly invited Constipation auu ] 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 


XFORD-ST ’ * . a7 \ - A F / jes tion now oN VIEW. whichastonishes and do not grips cr purge, but by their gentle 
2 ‘ be / all Visitors, Catalogues post free. | action please all who use them. Established 
NoTick.— These stones cannot 1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 


ssibly be had elsewhere at any phials at ls. 14d. bold by all Chemists, or sent 
‘ce, and are only to be obtained ’ 


sroocH, uller, s | > ane by post. 
S PEA a M A N Ss ? a i a [ANU PAC Re a — Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
, : Diamonds, 53. ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 46, Ho!born Viaduct, London, E.C, 


ROYAL NAVY, WOADE BLACKS, - BTN, Pe IS iy mae, » 167, REGENT STREET, os 
AND FANCY a RED ‘ ; o- é A, : LONDON, w. : HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, 


engraved or plain,in leather-covered case 
ANY LEYGTH CARRIAGE etty Broocn, with Crystals or Pe Established 1860. 
= PAID, ; 21s. e +, 153, 7 ~° Two Doors from Burlington Street, 


Free by Parcel Post in United Kingdom, 
1 for Strength and Quality, in Weavings 


3s. 6d, A. W. ABRAHAMS, : 29, Edgbaston- 
Sentemen, Boys, ane Lavtie Fok, Is ‘ The users of SALT REGAL have hitherto escaped a. 


Birmingham, 
dad. the yard Ladies and Gentlemen shoul 


store Direkt the enty Aven THE EPIDEMIC. 
” PLYMOUTH. SALT REGAL a Preventive and Safeguard!! 


trated Catalogue 
Free. 

" — . dees EXTRACT Letter from a large firm in Barcelona, written on New Year’s Day. 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. “With regard to Salt Regal, we are pleased to say that the users have hitherto escaped the epidemic, the 


aries 1 ge ¥ is the only one in our offices whe has not been sclzed, having been the only one to take Salt 


EPPS’S uDbD A, FORT IFY YOURSELVES | |S.FOX ne 


(BREAKFAST.) vainst the attacks of this and all infectious diseases by using the pleasant and refreshing © PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 


‘Ry a thorough knowle lige of the natural laws ie 
1 the operations of digestion andl nutrition, and | 
ful application of the tine propert f wel ect 

be Epps has provided ar bre ikfast tables wit 


ely flavoured beverage which may save 

v's’ bills, It is by the judicious use of su } Heads of Families NEED HAVE NO FEAR of Infectious Diseases for themselves or their children if 

arte = oe a Me rngoror may Lael nieney: to they will use SALT REGAL. Influenza, Fevers, Malaria, Cholera, and the like are harmless to those 
disease. Hithulrods of subtle n maladies are floating aroun | who use SALT REGAL, There is no preparation like it in the world. 

us rendy to attack wherever there is 2 wenk point, SOLD EVERYWHERE, ls. 6d. & 2s. 9d. Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 

may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ours added to their celebrated frames 

well fortified with pnre bl ind a pro perly nouris he 2 cae = a decided improvements (protected by 


frame. Civil Service Gazett . - . 

Letters Patent) which give increased 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk A DA M S’S THE “OLDEST A AND Stability and greater Neatness to the 
BEST. Umbrella. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., F “THE QUEEN” SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
Homeopathic Chemists, London | U R N ITU R Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— | facture the Steel specially ior all 
. Dec. 22, 1883. their frames and are thus able to 
fo Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, provide exceptional quality at a 
Oilmen, &c. 
O |_| S aa s  Maxvractony: VALLBY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. maken nominal price over inferior 
— | . 


> 700 FAT. DR. GORDON’S 
* A H Elegant Pills 
Cure STOUTN ESSrapidly and € pentasey. La pea , Weight, 


‘“ Perfected 99 DR. GORDON, 10, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
NNUAL SALE.—J. ALLISON and CO. 


“Isast “Has almost the deli- | 4 respectfully invite an inspection of a great variety of 
. 4 ei cacy of salad oil.”"—Brit. | #0008, which they are now offering at greatly reduced prices. 
5 ners ote) Jourenh Rich Duchesse Satins, in all colours, at 33, 9§d.; worth 5s. 
nce Med. Journal, Coloured Be ng alines at 7 1i}d. ; worth 4s. 6d. Faille Francaise 
at 48, 3d.; worth 5s, 6 Black and Coloured Merveilleux 
n tx lelicate 


7 
rst hic 8 the omy Oil wu ri h do a not re nL et and for these reasons the most Satins at 2s, “Dd. Rich Black Broche Satins at 2s, 114d. ; special 
Kit im use “in r ape uled Bk ttles only, at 1s, 4d., 23, 4s, od., id Everywhere. value, Printed and Plain Pongee Silks very cheap. Costumes, 


BAI SAM | NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This Oil is MEVER sold in ball, aia cannot be genuine unless all Paney Goods agent relied ieee, HAGE Hay and 
in the Caysuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). | 240, and 242, Regent-street ; 26 and 27, Argyll-street, W. 


LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, a powerful aid to the digestion, and very ce 


B id N | N iD malatable, possessing the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment 
n Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at Is. 94. each. NERVE FORGE 


. — — BVERYONE ‘SHOULD ‘TRY 
Te Sart ouch Metin, «= RRR KIC O'S paren) ye ACTUALLY “RE-CREATED 


rev rat (Meena CS SESS PranviaN PLANISHED| | o=iesrer = 
20,000 CHEMISTS SELL.T. | aaa 2 POINTED PENS. | |LECTROPATHC Bers 


and personally inspect the Thousands of unsolicited 


’ » They are simply perfection for those persons who Testimonials received from the grateful multitude who 

> j : ) f write rapidly. It is almost impossible to make them have been permanently restored to health by this natural, 

- ; P y i an Li. Lact stick in the paper, spurt or blot, and they do not simple, and pleasant means of cure. 5, Compli- 

Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and require dipping nearly as often as other pens. mentary Press Reports, Pamphlet and Advice free, 


rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, _ = =— = " ‘ personally or by letter, on application to the 

a “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to 4 N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No. 1203, price 1s. Medical Battery Compeny. Lid.,, at their 

eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is / tis Sioeebeahe TM a per Box of Two Dozen. pathic “TONDON, W 
b r \ . 

the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he | Tae Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 52, ‘OXFORD ‘ST., L ON Ww 


prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the | p = rm 7 } ETT (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
system.” » on 128 pages (8 stamps). . nt Wit SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. All communications are considered strictly private 














Drawing 4 size. | 




















Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus 























and should be addressed _to the 


C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, tts = lil ! ts OS OS 
27. POF Bedford-square, London, W.C. Wuotesace: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. aa TA 
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